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From the East and North— 


Explains everything connected with organized camps. 





arper’s Camping and 


An Outdoor Guide for 
American Boys 


CONSULTING EDITORS: 
GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


Editor Forest and Stream 


Dr. EUGENE L. SWAN 


Director Pine Island Camp 





Scouting 


Uniform with Harper’s Practical Series 
Fully IiMustrated 
Cloth, Crown 8vo, $1.75 
Other books in this series: 
HARPER’S OUTDOOR BOOK FOR BOYS 
HARPER’S INDOOR BOOK FOR BOYS 
HARPER’S ELECTRICITY BOOK FOR BOYS 


HARPER’S HOW TO UNDERSTAND ELEC- 
TRICAL WORK 


HARPER’S MACHINERY BOOK FOR BOYS 
HARPER’S HANDY-BOOK FOR GIRLS 
THE STORY OF GREAT INVENTIONS. $1.25 


INSTANT WELCOME=—COUNTRY-WIDE APPROVAL 


* An encyclopadia of how to camp. By masters of the subject.” 
--The Literary Digest. 
“Of intense interest. A veritable vade mecum.” 
—Boston Herald. 
* An excellent volume.”—MN. Y. Sun. 
“A particular and cordial welcome should be given toa book so 


clear, practical, comprehensive, and helpful.”—. Y. 


“ A real help and not a mere manual of fuss and fustian.” 
—Phila. North American. 


“Practical and timely. Shows how to do things for one’s self. 


—Boston Globe. 


“ The whole range of enjoyment and necessity in camping out is 
considered.”— 7he Congregationalist. 


“*Self-reliance and independence, woodcraft and other phases of : 
outdoor life, are inculcated in this excellent and timely guide.” an Francisco Argonaut. 


From the West— 


“There will be a lively interest taken in this book.” 


“A practical analysis of the best methods of living in the great 
outer world and of getting to the full the best that isin the trees, the 
streams, and the companionship with the innumerable big and little 
inhabitants of the woods.”—Cincinnati Commercial, 


“There is nothing that could possibly interest well-grown boys 


and young men more than this entertaining volume which is at once 
a guide and a help.”—Sa/¢t Lake 7ribune. 
* An unusually fine book. No feature of outdoor life is omitted.” 


“* Every normal boy will be interested in knowing about ‘ Harper’s 
Camping and Scouting.’ ... A storehouse of practical information 
for Boy Scouts and others just arriving at the camping age.” 


—Chicago Record-Herald. 
From the South— 


“Deals with the whole subject of camping and scouting in a 
practical, common-sense way. ‘e recommend the book as thor- 
oughly practical.’—New Orleans Picayune. 

** A complete outdoor guide.”—Savannah News. 

“This book will prove invaluable.”—ARichmoud Virginian. 


—New Haven Courier. 


—Chicago Tribune. 


HOW TO DO FOR ONE’S SELF 


Is the keynote of this comprehensive book, which shows 
American boys and girls how to prepare for camping, what 
they should wear and eat and select as outfit, how to 
choose’a camp site, and how to make and put up tents and 
other shelters, how to live in camp and take care of camp, 
how to cook, how to fish with bait and with a fly, how to 
select and repair fishing tackle, how to handle a canoe, how 
to prepare for ‘‘hiking,’’ how to amuse themselves with 
indoor and outdoor camp games, and how to deal with 
accidents and illness. 

4] It has been prepared by many experts in the various 
lines under the consulting editorship of the distinguished 
outdoor authority, Dr. George Bird Grinnell, and Dr. 
Swan, a physician with a long practical experience in 
Y. M. C. A. and private camps. 

q It affords a detailed practical explanation of everything 
connected with ORGANIZED CAmPs for boys and girls. This, 
written for the most part by a physician, is believed to be 
the best guide to organized camping which has been offered. 
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A Social Week at the Court of Napoleon III. 








In the letters of Madame de Hegermann-Lindencrone are presented 
the impressions of a young American woman written during a week 
spent with Napoleon III. and the Empress Eugénie, surrounded by a 


brilliant and distinguished company. 
In these letters home she describes with charming intimacy 


the 


{| The plans and methods of the Boy Scouts are fully 
described. The secretary of the Boy Scouts of America 
writes of the movement. 

4] Here are two fresh features: The pleasures of MOUNTAIN 
CLIMBING AS A SPORT are shown by the distinguished out- 
door and astronomical writer, Garrett P. Serviss. 

{| How girls or boys may journey and camp, gypsy fashion, 
with a van or covered wagon, is explained in a picturesque 
account of such a tripin England. Every boy or girl who 
cares to fish or use a boat will be fascinated by the com- 
plete and helpful explanations and advice afforded by 
experienced anglers. One portion-of the book tells how 
to get the various kinds of baits and how to use them. 
Another part presents a series of simple practical lessons 
in fly-casting. 

{A wealth of drawings, diagrams, and striking photo- 
graphs illustrate a book which, in its scope, is almost a 
cyclopedia of outdoor life. 
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Seven Exceptional Stories 
By MAY SINCLAIR. Miss Tarrant’s Temperament 


The writer of ‘‘The Divine Fire,” of “‘The Helpmate,” of ‘‘The Judg- 
ment of Eve’”’ may command her readers anything. So poignant a 
study of a certain type of woman has not before been made in current 

















pastimes and diversions—from stag-hunting to charades and croquet, 
Napoleon’s table-talk, the gowns and manners of the women, and the 
various humorous incidents which occurred—how at table she sat next 
to the famous poet, Théophile Gautier, who would talk only of cats and 
dogs, and how on another occasion, when she was to sit at the Emperor’s 
side, she was late for dinner. 

The writer, who is now the wife of the present Danish Minister to 
Germany, has known many of the most distinguished men and women 
of the European courts, and such figures in the world of music as Wagner, 
Liszt, Gounod, and Rossini. Her letters, which begin in this issue, will 
give intimate glimpses of many of these people. 


Problems that Await Inventors 


Another article by Prof. Ros—Ert KENNEDY DuNCAN, whose contributions 
have been among the most popular and significant in the field of modern 
scientific chemistry. 


The Port of the Puritans 


Old Boston Harbor, its traditions and history, the activities of its craft 
and the life upon its waters to-day, are portrayed by WINFIELD M. 
THOMPSON, with striking pictures in color and tint by W. J. AyLwarpb. 


Four in a Motor and the Custom-House Ahead 


LovisE CLossER HA e follows the fortunes from Paris to St. Malo of 
herself, of WaLTER HALE, whose sketches are an important part of the 
journey, and of a young girl who keeps a suitor waiting while she buys 
and buys and buys along the way. An amusing bit of light travel. 


Women the Poets Have Made into Song 


Laura, Celia, Lesbia, Amaryllis, and the rest of whom the poets have 
sung—do we remember them because of the poets, or the poets because 
of them? Mr. RicHAaRD LE GALLIENNE thinks it over and puts the 
question in a paper of graceful fancy. 


Margaret Deland’s S2:2i “ 


By 


By 


By 


By 


By 


fiction. It reads with incredible interest. 


IRVING BACHELLER. Socrates Invents a New Sin 

in the village where ‘‘ Keeping Up With Lizzie’’ has become the problem 
of the minute. The sin is worth inventing. Mr. Bacheller proves it in 
a particularly good story. 


MARGARET CAMERON. The Golden Rule Dollivers 


Did you ever say that if you ever owned an automobile and ever met an 
old man walking along a hot, dusty road you would stop the machine 
and give him a lift? The Golden Rule Dollivers did, and after you read 
about it you will sympathize with them in their cry of ‘‘ Never again!” 
With delicious illustrations in color by May Witson PREsTon. 


ELIZABETH ROBINS. The Derrington Ghost 

Not every rich young American is an irreverent master in old English 
halls. He may be gifted with the finest of sympathy, as was this young 
man who respected a live ghost. The story ranks with the author’s best. 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. Comrades 


The last story this revered author gave to any magazine. , It has the 
same heart qualities that have endeared her to her public, this sketch of 
an old veteran whose comrades one by one are taken, except the best 
comrade of all—his wife. With three paintings by Howarp Situ, 
reproduced in full color. 


DAVID GRAY. The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Oakdale Hunt 
Concerned with the hunting set, the young master ofhounds, his change- 
able fiancée, a visiting Englishman, and an irate farmer who won't 
let the hunt come over his grounds. With the best pictures of the sort 
James Montcomery F acc ever did. 


GEORG SCHOCK. Bail 

A shrewd little sketch, packed with age irony, of an old man and a 
young man and the village gossip. The village gossip happens also to 
be a man. 


THE IRON WOMAN” 
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“MAKING UP TIME” 


In an effort to make up lost time on the run of the Federal Express, the New York, New Haven, & Hartford Railroad’s through train between 
Washington and Boston, in the early hours of July {{th, Engineer Curtis maintained a speed of sixty miles an hour. He sent the train at a mile 
a minute over the cross-over switch leading from one east-bound track to the other at a point one mile and a half west of Bridgeport. The 
strain was more than the mechanism could bear, and the focomotive and seven cars leaped from the rails and plunged over the embankment to the 
avenue, twenty feet below. The engineer, the fireman, and twelve passengers were killed and fifty passengers injured, a dozen of them seriously 
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Comment 


The Insurgents and Public Opinion 

Tuk most impressive thing about the insurgent 
fight against reciprocity is the flatness of its 
failure. There was a time when the scheme of 
hamstringing the bill with amendments looked 
really dangerous. It was perfectly apparent that 
there were lots of things which the Democrats as 
well as the insurgents would like to add to the 
bill—things which, if they came up in ordinary 
fashion, both Democrats and insurgents could vote 
for with perfect consistency; and the Democrats 
and insurgents together are a majority of the 
Senate. Yet when the test came and Senator 
CumMiINs offered his amendments, putting various 
additional Canadian commodities on the free list, 
the biggest vote he could get together for any one 
of them was a beggarly fourteen! From the start 
his speech sounded dispirited and hopeless. He 
and his fellows showed plainly that they felt them- 
selves to be merely kicking against the pricks. 

Why? Well, as we look at it, the main factor 
in the whole business has simply been public 
opinion, and the outcome is a reassuring proof 
both of the strength and of the intelligence of pub- 
Nic opinion in this country. The reciprocity agree- 
ment as it stands is not an ideal arrangement. 
It is not a perfect bargain. It is merely a first 
step in the right direction. It was easy to find 
fault with it, easy to suggest improvements. But 
the American people and the American press saw 
from the first that it would have to be accepted 
or rejected as it stood, and resolved that it ought 
to be accepted. The House of Representatives, 
being in sympathy with the popular feeling, ae- 
cepted it as it stood—promptly and cheerfully, 
The Senate was not in touch or in sympathy with 
the popular feeling, but the Senate has been 
practically compelled to do the people’s will. Of 
course there is the passibility that public opinion 
may be wrong; but there can be no question that 
in this instance it has prevailed. 

The insurgents tried to stand up against it 
and were badly erushed. A good many of the 
papers think they have been put out of business 
for good and all. They have certainly lost ground 
pitifully. But for our part we are still disposed 
to give them the benefit of all the doubts there are. 
If they can do anything to re-establish themselves 
in the confidence of the country,’we shall be glad, 
not sorry. They have tried to'do a serious dis- 
service. to a great and good cause, and they are 
blameworthy. But we do not forget that two years 
ago they rendered that same cause a great and 
unexpected service. Something should be forgiven 
them—but not too much. 











Bailey and Simmons 

There were just two Democratic Senators who 
voted for that CumMins amendment—who, in fact, 
voted for several of the Cummins amendments, 
They were Battery of Texas and Simmons of North 
Carolina. These two are also the only Democrats 
who have themselves proposed amendments to the 
bill. Simmons offered pretty much the same kind 
of thing Senator Cummins had already proposed, 
and which had already been rejected. Battery 
offered first a part of the House free-list bill and 
then the TIeuse wool and woolens bill so modified 
as to impose precisely the same ad valorem rate 
on the raw material and all manufactured products. 

The course taken by these gentlemen will be 
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remembered. They should be given whatever 
credit is due them for having the courage to break 
away from their party. But it will have to be 
decided whether their party, is right or they are. 
SimMons’s constituents are busily engaged with 
that question now. They are engaged, that is to 
say, in making up their minds whether they want 
their representatives to stand up against protection 
all the time or only when there are no North 
Carolina interests asking to be protected. Un- 
doubtedly the interests in that State which want 
protection are strong. They were strong enough 
in 1908 to force Simmons and others to repudiate 
part of the Denver platform. But so is the old- 
fashioned tariff-reform doctrine strong in that 
State, and the chances are that Simmons will find 
it too much for him. 

Baitey’s case is different. He is much more 
of a national figure than Smmmons, and he doesn’t 
come up so soon for re-election. He exercises a 
real leadership in the Senate, and it is the Senate 
that is considering his case—the Senate and the 
country. Right now he threatens tariff reform 
and the Demoeratie programme with more trouble 
than any other man in either House of Congress, 
He accounts himself a tariff-reformer, and of the 
strictest sect of the tariff-for-revenue men. Yet 
the newspapers usually speak of him as a pro- 
tectionist Democrat, and the popular feeling is 
that they are right. Most of his Democratic fel- 
lows have seemed to be afraid of him; but it has 
recently appeared that one of them, Mr. Joun 
Suarp Wiis, of Mississippi, is not troubled 
that way. 





Bailey and Williams 

Not only was Mr. WiLuiamMs quite unafraid, 
but any good observer might have foreseen that 
some sort of locking of horns. between him and 
Mr. Bamey was inevitable. Both are rather 
masterful and inclined to leadership—hoth, by 
the way, have been leaders of their party in the 
House of Representatives. Both are good de- 
baters and fond of debate. In general equipment 
hoth rather outrank their fellows on the Demo- 
cratic side, and then—their views about the tariff 
differ. Barney, as he has many times declared, 
goes against the doctrine of free raw material, 
He holds that the tariff-for-revenue principle 
means taxing practically everything, He admits 
that this involves a lot of protection, but that 
doesn’t trouble him, He claims that it is the only 
just and consistent plan. He of coursé holds that 
when there is a duty on the raw material there 
must be a compensatory duty on the finished 
product. : 

So does everybody. So does Wititams. And 
for that very reason Witniams looks favorably on 
free raw materials. Granted that to give the 
manufacturer his raw material free is one way 
of helping him, quite as- effective as raising the 
duty on his finished product, Witiiams favors the 
first method because it does not increase the price 
to the consumer, but, on the contrary, may lead 
to the consumer's relief by a lowering of the duty 
on the finished product. Here is his reasoning, 
and it strikes us as pretty sound: 

When you inerease his protection at one end of 
the line, to wit, the finished-product end, you increase 
the price to the people, and when you increase his pro- 
tection just as effectively hy reducing a duty at the 
other end of the line, to wit, the raw-material end, 
you do not increase the price ta the people, . . . En- 
couraging manufactures by enabling manufacturers 
to produce more cheaply is one thing, and encouraging 
manufactures hy enabling them to filch a higher arti- 
ficial and legislative price out of the pockets of the 
people is another thing. In the former ease you en- 
courage manufactures by untaxing the consumer— 
that is, reducing taxation: in the latter you encourage 
them by taxing the consumer—that is, increasing 
taxes. One is statesmanship; the other is legislative 
larceny. 

Now on this point WtruiamMs undoubtedly 
spoke for a majority of the Democrats. Here- 
tofore, however, the view of that majority has 
not by anybody been presented so clearly or so 
aggressively as Battery has been presenting his 
view. In fact, it has almost looked as if the 
Baitry view might prevail from sheer iteration 
and oratorical emphasis, The advent of Winuiams 
changes all that. -We will not forbear mentioning 
that a good many months ago we predicted that 
when WILLIAMS got to the Senate it would be 
something of an arrival.- - 


Doctor Wiley 

We suppose Dr. Winry is a crank. He is prone 
to talk vehemently, and not always wisely. He is 
dubious of the value of aleohol, and quite hostile 
ta tobacco, and speaks at times unkindly of all 
our pleasant vices. It is not unlikely that if he 
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had the power to regulate our foods and drinks 
precisely according to his views of what is good 
for us, a large proportion of the country’s popula- 
tion would move out of his bailiwick in pursuit 
of what they consider the comforts of life. Never- 
theless, restrained as he is in his ambitions by 
the laws and the sbstinacy of our habits, and 
modified in his standards by familiar association 
with persons whose standards are much more 
inclusive than his own, he is widely regarded as 
one of the useful men in the public service. 

His business is to keep out of foods and drinks 
ingredients that work damage to consumers. If 
he were not a crank with a passion for purity in 
food, he would not be as good at that business 
as he is. The attitude of the dispassionate mind 
toward prepared foods, patent medicines, soft 
drinks, and all the vendable eatables and refresh- 
ers is lazy. The dispassionate mind doesn’t want 
people fatally poisoned all in one dose so that 
they will have fits in the street, but it is lax about 
protecting them from things that are merely not 
so wholesome as they should be. It wonders 
whether that benzoate of something that Dr. 
Wiey fights is really so bad, and whether mod- 
erate rations of slow poisons really does the aver- 
age consumer much harm. It thinks people 
ought to have sense enough to know what is good 
for them, and avoid what has sometimes made 
them sick. 

But Dr. Witey is not dispassionate. He roars 
about after deleterious food-and-drink stuffs. He 
disapproves of whiskey, but insists that whiskey 
shall be no worse than a careful law allows; he 
is passionately opposed to the thrift that sells 
rotten eggs to bakers for purposes of cake, he 
analyzes the ice-cream that gutter merchants sell 
to children, he will have it that lemonade should 
be made with lemons and sugar and no tartaric 
acid, he is prejudiced against the use of coal-tar 
products to take internally, and wants all the 
fruit syrups to be lawful] derivatives of fruit. 

Dr. Witey is an awful man; a hindrance to 
much profitable manufacture, an obstacle to 
trade, and a real bugaboo to the hokey-pokey man, 
the canner, the preserver, the distiller, the brewer, 
the candy-maker, the druggist, and the under- 
taker. Hobbles for him? Certainly! Probably 
he needs them. , But as for dismissing him from 
the public service because of some appearance 
of a violation of a rule about the payment of 
expert chemists, that’s absurd! They say he em- 
ployed, or caused to be employed, Dr. Rusny of 
Columbia College as a drug expert, and contrived 
that he should be paid more than the nine dollars 
a day which Congress in its sagacity has made 
(so they say) the maximum sum which can law- 
fully be paid to an expert. The Attorney-General 
has looked into the case and has seen his duty, 
and reports that Dr, Winey’s conduct merits 
“condign punishment.” Very well.“ Condign,” 
we suppose, means “suitable,” If Dr, Winey has 
broken the law, he might be indieted—a_ very 
popular punishment just now for lawbreakers— 
and perhaps jailed for a time, but to dismiss him 
would be absurd. He is too useful. 


One Governor Who Will Hardly Be President 

The office of Governor seems on the whole to 
he gaining prestige these days, and a good many 
individual Governors are coming in for dis- 
tinguished consideration from the country at 
large. Down in South Carolina, however, things 
are different. If the papers of that State are to 
be trusted, its present Governor, Tlon. Cote L. 
Buiease, is doing precious little to bring his office 
into higher repute, Governor BLrase, it must be 
confessed, is no more complimentary to the news- 
papers than they are to him. He compares them 
to a lot of dogs yelping after a railroad train, 
anid declares that he, as the conductor of the train 
cf state, can’t afford to stop to see what’s the 
matter with them. But the newspapers outnumber 
the Governor, and their unanimity is extraordi- 
nary and impressive. Their worst charge against 
him is that while he was ‘State Senator he de- 
manded and received money of a_liquor-house 
under circumstances very damaging to his char- 
acter. This the Governor denies, of course, and 
it is a quest’on of handwriting and other evidence. 
But Beast has also done and said a lot of things 
since he became Governor which are quite suf- 
ficient to raise the question of whether he ought 
to be permitted to hold the job any longer. For 
instance, he has pardoned a number of convicts 
and given an unusual reason for it. He thinks, 
he says, that crimes committed in the heat of blood 
ought not to be punished too severely! That is 
troublesome deetrine in a Chief Executive 
charged with the law’s enforcement. Still more 
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troublesome is the Governor’s announcement that 


_he is in favor of lynching, his denunciation of 


negroes as “apes and baboons,” and his conten- 


tion that inferior races must always be kept down, 
and that gunpowder and buckshot are about the 
best things to do it with. He also gives a remark- 
able reason why there have been no recent lynch- 
ings in the State. The negroes, he says, know 
that if they commit crimes that proyoke lynchings 
he will not call out the troops to protect them, 
and so they are behaving. 

Thus, at any rate, is Governor BLEAsE reported 
in a very reputable South Carolina paper. It is 
not surprising that there should be talk of im- 
peachment. But the Governor declares that if 
he is impeached he will simply canvass the State 
and succeed TILLMAN in the Senate. That would 
be startling; but so is the fact that a man with 
his views and temper could win the Governorship. 


From Governor to Senator 

Perhaps it may be said that Governor Hoxr 
Siri, of Georgia, has also been doing something 
to make the Gubernatorial office look smaller. He 
has let himself be elected United States Senator, 
and means to accept. True, he announces that 
he doesn’t mean to go to Washington until 
December: he wants to remain Governor until the 
Legislature has passed, and he has signed, an anti- 
lobbying bill for which he has long been working. 
But the fact remains that Mr. Suri will ultimate- 
ly prefer the Senatorship to the Governorship— 
and that, too, notwithstanding the circumstances 
which made his second election to the Governor- 
ship a peculiarly dramatic and gratifying triumph; 
for he beat the man who had beaten him two years 
earlier. 

The two offices have not always been regarded 
as they now appear to be. On the contrary, in 
the very early days the Governor of an important 
State felt himself a decidedly bigger man than 
any Senator. In not a few instances Senators 
resigned to run for Governor. JEFFERSON Davis 
once did that—and got beaten. More recently 
several have run for Governor without resigning 
their Senatorships. But gradually a different feel- 
ing has prevailed. Perhaps the longer term of the 
Senatorial office has commended it; but it is 
probable that the possibilities of distinetion—of 
national, country-wide distinction—are the Senate’s 
main attraction. The average Governor doesn’t 
get into the papers very often. A really active 
Senator gets into them pretty nearly every day. 
He hasn’t, as a rule, so much actual power as a 
Governor has; but he is more conspicuous, and if 
he has ability enough he may win a kind of leader- 


ship that brings with it a great deal of power— 


more power, we should say, than any Governor 
possesses. Atpricit, for instance, bulked larger in 
our system than half a dozen Governors. 

But then there are not many ALprRIcHEs. Gov- 
ernor Hoke Suru is an able and a very energetic 
man. .He will doubtless make an impression in 
Washington. But he is no longer a young man, 
and it takes time to become a leader in either 
House of Congress. There. are two sides to the 
question of the wisdom of his choice. 


Glory, and to Spare 

Language, among other things, was severely 
heated in various places by the maleficent tem- 
peratures that were spread over the first twelve 
days of July. In the Senate, on July 13th, Sen- 
ator Hiysurn, in debate with Senator Joun 
Suarp WitutAms, had the misfortune to allude 
to the Confederate end of the Civil War as an 
“infamous history.” He was corrected with great 
self-restraint by Senator WILLIAMS, and on the 
vote (to restore the salary of an old Senate em- 
ployee who had been the servant of JEFFERSON 
Davis) Senator WituraMs beat him 39 to 18. 

When Senator WinuiAms had said: “ The South 
may have been wrong, the cause may have been 
mistaken, but it was not infamous,” Senator Hry- 
BURN inquired, “Was it a glorious cause?” to 
which Senator WILLIAMS responded that there was 
much of glory in it. 5 

Yes, abundance. There was not quite enough 
victory to go round in the Civil, War—there sel- 
dom is in wars—but the supply of glory was ample 
for both sides. We suspect—with full permission 
to Brother Frank Sanporn to set us right—that 
the most enduring military picture the war left 
in the American mind was Picxett’s charge at 
Gettysburg. 


The Findings Stiff Stand 

MAprip, July 13th.—La Correspondencia de Espana, 
commenting on the developments in the work of raising 
the battleship Maine, declares that, in the light of 
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recent revelations, it is the duty of the United States 
publicly to proclaim Spanish innocence in the matter 
of the explosion that sank the battleship—Daily Paper. 


Somehody should break it to the Correspondencia 
that, in so far as is known, nothing has, yet come 
to light which atfects the opinion of the investi- 
gating board that the Maine was destroyed by an 
internal explosion, following and caused by an 
external explosion. This opinion may be affected 
by the bottom plates of the vessel when they come 
to light, but until then it will stand unaffected by 
evidences of the effects of the internal explosion 
on the vessel’s upper parts. 


Mr. Gompers and Justice Wright 

Referring to the kidnapping of McNamara 
from Indianapolis, Mr. Gomerrs says, “ There is 
not a man in the United States, except a working- 
nan, against whom such outrages would be com- 
mitted.” Having relieved his mind to this extent, 
he urges the impeachment of Justice Wricur. 

Almost all of us in this country are “ working- 
men,” and we don’t want outrages committed on 
us at all. If we must be arrested, let it be by 
due process of law—as the lawyers say. But if a 
mistake occurs we are not roused to sympathy 
by being told it is a case of outrageous prejudice 
against our employment, because we don’t believe 
it. Jf Mr. Gompers has substantial charges to 
bring against Judge Wriaut, let him bring them, 
but talk about prejudice against labor carries no 
weight. Most of us common people think the 
courts intend to be honest; and when they adjust 
the law to some one rather severely, his resulting 
howls are unavailing unless they contain some- 
thing besides noise. 


Bishop Mouson Cuts In 

The papers report that Bishop E. D. Mouson 
of the Methodist Episcopal Chuch South has read 
rovernor Cotquitt of Texas out of the Methodist 
Chureh because the Governor has come out 
against the prohibition amendment which is to 
be voted upon on July 22d in that State. We 
deprecate this action of the Bishop. Isn’t it 
possible for Governor CoLatitr to be a Meth- 
odist “and a teetotaler, and yet feel that to 
put prohibit?on in the Texas Constitution is not 
a wise way to fight rum in that State? And if 
Bishop Mouson feels that he cannot agree with 
Governor Co.Lquitt in this matter, isn’t it a 
dubious kind of coercion for him to read the 
Governor out of the Church? If the Governor 
is interested in salvation by the Westry code, it 
probably makes him uncomfortable to have the 
Bishop take this step—particularly as it rests 
with the Bishop to decide that any other act of 
the Governor’s may deprive him of the benefit of 
his Methodist affiliations. Wouldn’t it be better, 
under these circumstances, that these ecclesias- 
tical fulminations should be withdrawn, and the 
voters asked at the next election if they would 
not prefer that the Bishop should be Governor? 

The worthy Bishop of Texas probably would 
cut off his hand rather than offer the Governor 
a bribe, and yet we suspect he is a bird of the 
same feather as those solid men of Boston who 
withdrew their deposits from the Shawmut Bank 
of that city because the Shawmut Bank saw fit 
to support Firzcgeratp for Mayor. Truly a bribe 
is a wicked thing, but political coercion, if the 
cause is holy, is all right—unless the politicians 
do it. 

All the same, if the folks in Texas are like 
our folks elsewhere, the Bishop’s strategy will lose 
votes for the amendment. 


Latin and Greek 

The action of Amherst College in seeking to restore 
Latin and Greek to their supremacy in the scheme of 
higher education may be the beginning of a great re- 
action. Or it may be another case of Mrs. Partington 
with her broom trying to sweep back the rising tide.— 
The World, 

And it may, and doubtless will, be neither. 
Latin and Greek may be “ restored to their su- 
premacy ” in Amherst College, and perhaps to the 
profit of the college and of the country, without 
creating an educational reaction. It is not at that 
that Amherst seems to aim. Rather in this age 
of specialized education, she is choosing the old- 
fashioned classical education as her specialty. It 
might be said that she proposes to specialize in 
a general education which shall aim to train sound 
thinkers. Latin is still extensively taught in this 
country, but Greek gets a less and less extended 
attention. It does not seem likely that it will 
again he urged upon the general run of college 
students. Nevertheless, scholars will cling to it. 
Man in this hemisphere will not live by bread 
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alone nor give all his strength to material de- 
velopment or economies or scientific research. 
That part of life which concerns the mind and 
thoughts and destiny of man will continue to be 
studied and studied more, no doubt, as wealth 
increases and refinement follows it. Students of 
that will continue to know Greek. People who 
think much about the course of man on earth 
are always going to be interested in what the 
Greeks thought about it. There is far, far too 
much richness in Greek literature for it to be 
in danger of being overlooked by really serious 
inquirers. Folks who really want to know will 
always look into it and will always be repaid. 


Does Not Really Help 

The replacement of the old architects of the ambi 
tious cathedral-builders at New York, by RALPH CRAM, 
the rising (indeed, fully risen) younger architeet from 
New Hampshire, is as gratifying to his friends as it 
will be useful to the builders —FRANK SANBORN, 

Brother Sansorn would be safer in saying “as 
gratifying to his friends as it is painful to the 
friends of Mr. La Farar.” Still, we like the eon- 
fidence of his prediction that it will be useful to 
the builders. But will it? Of course Mr. Cram 
will be useful to the builders in building what they 
want, but is the thing they want the thing that 
ought to be built?) The present builders seem to 
have dropped overboard the plans of their prede 
cessors and come about and started on a new tack 
to get to a different place, having in tow so much 
of the cathedral as now stands. What great an- 
thority is there who ean tell a doubtful and in- 
expert world whether they are doing well or ill? 
Mr. Sanporn is the most erudite of newspaper 
writers, but on this point he deesn’t really help 
much. Mr. Cram, he says, “is a native of my own 
town, and indeed a rather distant cousin.”  Ex- 
cellent so far, and we know that Mr. Cram is very 
highly regarded as a Gothie architect, but Mr. 
SANBORN proceeds; 

Of technical knowledge in architecture I am as 
innocent as of granting rebates or smuggling diamonds, 
but am willing that cathedrals should be as greatly 
varied as possible. [ have seen many in many lands, 
and do not now recall any two that were alike.  Big- 
ness is their chief merit, and this, combined with sim 
plicity and proportion, makes admirable, 

That does not help much. The rest of us also 
are innocent of technical knowledge in archi- 
tecture. What we want is the voice of authority 
to tell us whether a Romanesque cathedral coaxed 
{o he Gothie will look like antlers on a mule and 
whether antlers would look all right on mules if 
mules could grow them. 


Can We Govern Alaska or Can’t We? 

It is high time for a little statesmanship on 
the Alaska question. The very name of the vast 
province is getting to be a synonym for rows, 
criminations, bad = temper—and nothing doing. 
We must prevent robbery and prevent. villainy, 
of course; if there is stealing, it must be stopper, 
and the people’s rights must be proteeted. But 
surely there must be some honest and safe way 
io open up Alaska’s wealth and give it a chance 
to develop. Else Congress had better confess its 
inability to attend to its business. Ifere it is 
forty-four years since we bought the country for 
a song. It has paid prodigicusly on the invest- 
ment. It is going to pay better still. Yet from 
first to last we have made a disgraceful mess of 
our spasmodie attempts to govern it. The chair- 
man of the House Committee on Territories 
promises to make a thorough study of the whole 
subject and bring in a comprehensive bill in 
December. Here’s hoping he will make good, and 
that after a while we may pronounce the word 
“ Alaska ” without shame, 


Weather Worth Talking About 

When the mercury has been in the nineties for 
three days running, that fact becomes the impor- 
tant news, and most of the other items on the 
front pages of the papers that get prompt attei- 
tion are consequences of it. Sueh heat as this 
part of the country had during the first twelve 
days of this month measured well up to the di- 
mensions of a great calamity. Its death roll was 
like that of a great battle. Its consequences int 
accidents due to mental disturbance were ini- 
ealeulable. The railroad accident at Bridgeport, 
which seems to have been directly, due to an 
engineer’s error of judgment, was indirectly due, 
we suppose, to the heat that muddled the engi- 
neer’s head, The heat was truly terrific in that 
it terrified people. When the cooler airs came 
they were welcomed as reprieve from prostratiou 
and possible death. 











Of Folk 


THeRE is a certain asset so commonplace that few 
of us take it into account. It is like an investment 
made so long ago, bringing in the dividends so steadily 


that we have almost forgotten it as an addition to 
life’s income and accept it as a natural part of life 
itself. If it were to be withdrawn, we should feel 


wronged and deprived. So it is with one’s own folk. 
One takes them for granted. Everybody has “ folks ” 
to fall back upon. We forget them when we feel like 
it, fail to notify them of our existence, overlook the 
fact that they have birthdays and Christmases, and 
wants and sorrows like our own, and leave them there 
in the dim background of consciousness to go to when 
the loneliness or the monotony of life is unbearable, 
or when our children are grown and we turn to take 
stock of what friends and what family we have pro- 
vided them with. 

However self-satisfied and preoccupied and _ self- 
absorbed a man may be, there must come enlightening 
moments in his career when he realizes how frag- 
mentary he is; how plucked and picayune a figure, 
unless he is taken plus his achievements, his posses- 
sions, his friends, and, above all else, his folks. They 
not only have made him what he is, but they are still 
making him. They endow him with a sense of dignity, 
stability, and general expansion. What! You think 
of me as just my insignificant little self, standing 
alone and unrelated in an alien world! Just off there 
I have some hundred “ folks” all bound to me by com- 
mon memories and the ties of blood, by the same gen- 
eral outline of face and body and the same habituai 
gestures. They may love me or not, that is incidental, 
but they would all rise like an army and stand by me 
at need. Why? Because if I went under they would 
realize that a part of themselves went under; some- 
thing that goes to make up that larger entity called 
“the family”! 

‘They may love me or not,” says the challenged 
one when he explains how related and amplified and 
safely bound to earth he is, and herein lies one of the 
greatest delights of belonging to a large connection. 
Their bond to one is not made of pleasure or chance 
or a problematic congeniality. Your cousin may never 
have read a single book that you have read; he may 
regard your most cherished opinions as a poor mixture 
of twaddle and transcendentalism; he may think you 


strangely incompetent and lacking in judgment, but 
is that a strain on the bond of cousinship? Not in 


His tie to you is simply that of belonging 
Friends, indeed, must beware of 
one be a Socialist and the 
But these minor matters 


the least. 
to the same tribe. 
intellectual divorcees; let 


other a capitalist at peril. 


mean nothing in the family. Rather the wider the 
types produced and yet held in the same bond, the 


greater the family pride. The most convinced Socialist 
will point with smiling arrogance to the older brother 
who consorts with lords and the cousin who controls 
millions. “See,” he would say, “ the same blood, di- 
rected in different channels, produces all these varieties 
and so proves its energy and vitality.” 

As a rule, we walk about in life through a world 
utterly unaware of the constituent particles of our 
being, a world that judges us carelessly and grossly 
as good or ill looking, pleasant or unpleasant. But 
this is all different in the family connection. To our 
folks are an adjustment, happy or otherwise, of 
well-known, prenatal chances. An _ irascible temper? 
Oh it is a well-known family trait! Joseph 
had it, and Hiram and several Louisas and Alices. 
Nobody takes it seriously in the family, knowing so 
well that the irascible one will have himself discarded 


we 


Ves; 


his irritability two moments later and forgotten its 
cause. And then grandfather himself was exceedingly 


impulsive, swift to anger, and swifter of forgetfulness, 
and that is certainly an adequate reason for a dozen 
or so of the grandchildren to carry on the same strain. 


Defects count for so little treated thus in the large 
by a numerous connection. A grandfather came into 


the room holding up a worn shoe, a little walked over 
delightedly, to his brother, 
be?” “Why, Mary’s, of 
Mary had been dead these 
fifteen years, and it was her grown daughter who 
turned her over after the same manner. How 
these little personal habits carry us back. A tiny boy 


on one side, 
* Whose 


COUrse, 


exclaiming, 
might that 
the daughter 


shoe 


But 


shoe 


who has never seen his uncle will turn in his left 
foot and throw back his head with the self-same 
gesture and whistle on the same note until memory 


turns back some forty vears to a quite other small 
boy with olive skin and brick-dust cheeks who walked 
through life with the nickname “ Whistling Tom.” 
But only “ folks’ understand and care about these 
things. Our folks know why we are put together just 
as we with just such tempers and toes. The 
aiid may not seem wholly advantageous to 
an unprejudiced world, but our folks like them be- 
they are used to them. They have seen them 
before. There is no shock of surprise when they meet 
the family qualities. Was not Aunt Jane just like 
that, and Cousin Sallie, and Great-uncle Bob? 

When one brings one’s children back to the old place 
the Eastern Shore, where the greatest number 


cause 


along 


of the connection still congregates, how one waits 
breathless to see what family resemblances will be 
found. The family one has married into may be-hand- 


somer and* prouder, but somehow one glows with joy 


when they exclaim: “ Dear, yes! She is the living 
image of her aunt Mary!” and, “ He rides just like 
his uncle Tom!’ Once the resemblance settled, one 
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taken into the 


feels the child is established on earth, 
bosom of the family to be cherished, 
fought for ever after. 

Families may criticize freely. Indeed, they often 
do, and some families quarrel; but, after all, it is 
only all in the family, and let an outsider join in 
and try to criticize or speak derisively and he shall 
see then whereof “ folks” are made. The whole fam- 
ily will rise as one man and set the intruder in his 
proper place. We who are family can indeed have the 
freedom of the family failings, but the others, those 
unfortunate beings not born in the same connection, 
must remain silent and outside the pale. And who 
frees himself from family loyalty is the despised and 
rejected of earth, the single, simple person whom any 
one may knock down. There is a tale of a Virginia 
patriarch who had seven sons, and when the youngest 
one was three he took counsel from sop and lined 
them all up in front of him and handed them a stick 
apiece and said to-the oldest, “ Break it,” and he did, 
and so on down to the youngest, and each broke his 
stick. Then he took seven sticks of the same size and 
bound them stoutly together with cord and handed it 
to the baby and said, “ Break it.” But he could not, 
nor the next, nor finally the oldest. Then he said to 
them all, “ You see how it is: alone a babe can break 
you, but bound together no one can.” The youngest 
of those seven sons is a great-grandfather now, and 
his family are a power in the plaee where the seven 
sons grew up bound together. 

What can one say of the family memories, that great 
storehouse of treasure that enriches life, softens hard- 
ship, lightens burdens, and wiles away hours and 
hours of converse? Sometimes one has a dim glimmer 
of what a power the human race would be should it 
ever grow broad-minded enough to extend the family 
sentiment and really live in a sense of the brotherhood 
of man. It has been done here and there by blessed 
individuals. Perhaps all over the world the sense is 
slowly growing that we are not enriched and broadened 
and made beautiful by dislikes and exclusions and non- 
recognitions. A man is what is plus, and his value 
all depends upon how much of liking and good-will 
and loyalty that plus includes. But certainly the more 
“ folks ” it includes the more man he is. 


defended, and 
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Correspondence 


GERMAN INFLUENCE AND ELLIS ISLAND 
New York, July 5, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir—You ask in this week’s issue of , HARPER’S 
WEeEKLY if the criticisms levelled at Ellis Island are 
not in some way backed by German influence? 

Look at the facts. Germany’s merchant marine to 
all intents and purposes is dependent. on trade with 
the United States. Only something like 30,000 Ger- 
mans emigrate every year. 

One of the big steamers of either of the 
companies could carry this number in a year. 

The German lines depend on the emigrant travel 
from Italy, Bohemia, Slavonia, Hungary, ‘Austria, and 
Russia to fill their steamers; without. this, travel they 
could not exist. Sometimes it is suspected that emi- 
gration is encouraged. 

Every little while there appears press notices in our 
American papers of the direful predictions of what 
will happen to the Jews at the hands of the Russians, 
and then we see an increased movement of Russian 
Jews to this country. These prophecies -of evil to the 
Jews in Russia have appeared for over. three years in 
our American papers, especially the Hearst journals. 
It evidently is for the purpose of -keeping sympathy 
alive for the Jews and to retard any movement. that 


yerman 


might impede immigration in the UT Tnited States. The 
Jewish emigrant movement via Hamburg is very 
heavy. 


That this vast movement of emigrants is of great 
value to German state-owned railroads as well as to 
the German steamship companies is apparent to any 
one that will make the slightest investigation. Any 
interference at Ellis Island with the-tide of travel 
reflects back to the steamship lines intérested. 

Yet Germany does not hesitate to penalize Amer- 

can industry. She threatened the United States with 
her maximum tariff a few years ago; it was not 
effective, as it would have done far more harm to 
German interests than to those of the United States. 
Now she has nullified contracts for potash entered into 
by American firms with German producers, and nulli- 
fied them after the contracts were made and the United 
States has so far made no open protest. 

Tariff wars are not profitable, but it hardly seems 
worthy of the dignity of the United States to submit 
to a policy that does not savor of justice or courtesy 


and a policy that no other country than Germany 
has offered the United States. 
New York is almost as great a port for German 


tonnage as Hamburg. Take the steamer page New 
York Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin 
and see how German lines radiate to almost every 
port of consequence, Without the United States Ger- 
man merchant marine would shrink sixty per cent. 
I am, sir, 
CHARLES HAGUE. 


BIOGRAPHERS AND THEIR HELPERS 
Str. Louis, June 26, 1911 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—If certain things which we hear are correct 
Shakespeare was not the only man who wore borrowed 
laurels. We are told that Lincoln, too, had his Bacon. 
Since the death of Professor Mark Bailey, of Yale, a 
few weeks ago, newspaper report has said that he 


“coached ” Lincoln in the debate with Douglas in the 
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contest for the Senatorship in Illinois in 1858. He 
was with Lincoln during part of his circuit in that 
campaign, and sometimes made a preliminary speech. 
Bailey was a noted raconteur, and it is now intimated 
that from him Lincoln obtained many of his pertinent 
anecdotes. 

Some well-known things, however, compel us to be- 
lieve that Lincoln needed no aid from the eloquent 
and versatile Yale elocutionist or anybody else for 
anything which he said. His speech to the convention 
at Springfield, on June 16th of that year, which nomin- 
ated him to the Senate, in which he sounded what was 
intended by him to be the “ keynote” for the canvass, 
a speech which, according to Nicolay and Hay, was 
prepared with more care than any delivered by him 
previously—showed, in its opening paragraph, some 
trace of Webster in the “reply to Hayne,” but not a 
vestige of Bailey. The Gettysburg address was not 
Bailey, but Lincoln. 

This reminds us that Lincoln’s name, without his 
knowledge or consent, associated itself with a work 
which was written by an entirely different person 
from the one to whom it was ascribed on the title page. 
This was Ward H. Lamon’s Life of Lincoln. Its 
readers were surprised at its coldly critical tone, which 
was wholly unlike what had been expected from an 
old friend of the emancipator. <A letter: from William 
H. Herndon, Lincoln’s old Jaw partner and biographer, 
to Horace White, which has recently been published, 
brings out this point. In referring to Lamon’s book 
Herndon said, “ Chauncey F. Black, son of J. S. Black, 
wrote quite every word of it.” Chauncey Forward 
Black, Lieutenant-Governor of Pennsylvania in 1882- 
86, candidate for Governor in the latter year, and 
president of the National Association of Democratic 
Clubs, was a man of ability, character, and literary 
skill, but his stalwart Democratic principles unfitted 
him for writing a biography of Lincoln which would 
have been worthy of the subject. 


“The publishers,” said Herndon, “ struck out of it a 


whole chapter,” dealing with the latter part of 
Buchanan’s administration. “TI have for years,” added 


Herndon, “ been written to by various persons to know 
why Lamon was so much prejudiced against ‘Lincoln. 
The bitterness, if any, was not in Lamon so much as 
in Black, though I am, convinced that Lamon was no 
solid, firm friend of Lincoln, especially during the 
latter part of Lincoln’s administration.” 

Bacon had a hand also in the biography of another 
illustrious American. Says the late George P. Rowell 
in his book of recollections as an advertising agent: 
“T have often wondered how stich a cold and pompous 
person as Peter Harvey could have written such a 
delightful book as his Reminiscences of Webster cer- 
tainly is.” 

The explanation is easy. Peter Harvey did not write 
it. He was an excellent business man, was active in 
the social and commercial life of Boston and vicinity 
for many years, and was a regular contributor to the 


campaign funds of the Whig and the Republican 
parties. Moreover, he knew Webster personally better 


than did almost any other person who was living 
when the Reminiscences were published. But he 
lacked the literary facility for a task of this sort, and 
he gave the material for it to a man who was very 
handy with the pen. This was the late George Make- 
peace Towle, journalist, historian, biographer, and 
magazine contributor. A few years before his death 
Mr. Towle told the author of these lines that he wrote 
the Reminiscences. Peter Harvey did not write a 
chapter heading in the book, or even the title page. 
I am, sir, 
HISTORICUS. 





Uncle Silas on Arbitration 


Now what do they call for a Peace Pact for? 
A Trust in restraint of the Trade of War, 
Designed from the start to give the whizz 

To the Hero bizz! 
Suppose in the days of the dim old past 
When the Greeks and the Trojans each other 
They'd settled the row with a cup of tea, 
Oh, where would the noble Achilles be, 
Or Hector great, or those men of joy 
Who rode the old hoss through the walls of Troy? 
Suppose that cuss with the ‘hard old pate 
Who put the kibosh on that Royal Skate 
King Charles the First, and his style of State, 
Had ever been willing to arbitrate— 


sassed 


Where now would he, 
That grand old Bolivar Cromwell, be? 
And later on when the French began 


To flop like a frog on a frying-pan, 
And turned the fat of the great to lean, 
And shaved ’em all on the “guillotine 
If all that buneh 
Had settled the muss at a stand-up lunch, 
Where would the fame 
And the wondrous name 
Of smart old Nap, and his fighting crew, 
As well as Wellington’s honors too? 
Where would these be, do you chance to think, 
If they'd fit the fight with a pen and ink? 
And then again, when that gallus bird, 
Old George the Third, 
On the rage and ‘ramp, 
Tried to plaster our tea with a postage-stamp, 
And skipped back home with a fine black lamp, 
What would have become of that other George, 
The grand old Hero of Valley Forge, 
If *stead of a side-swipe good and hard 
They'd settled the fuss with a postal-card ? 
And General Grant and General Lee— 
Where’d these two be 
Had the fight they fit with a mighly host 
Been fought with a smile and a dish of toast? 
No! No, sirree! 
There’s none of your old Peace Pacts for me. 
Ye’ll never find Silas a-votin’ for 
A Trust in restraint of the Trade of War, 
To put the whizz 
On the Hero bizz! 
Horace Dopp GASTIT. 
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THE STORY OF THE FAMOUS FIGHT WHICH IS RECALLED 
BY THE OCCURRENCE OF ITS FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


ILLUSTRATED WITH WOCD-CUTS FROM CONTEMPORANEOUS 


N the hot afternoon of July 16, 1861, 

*» there marched forth along the roads 
from Alexandria into Virginia 
columns of gaily caparisoned troops. 
> They stepped out as smartly as if on 
parade, although the dust had al- 
ready begun to dull their dazzling 
uniforms. The lines lengthened 
“3 leisurely in the summer landscape. 

They straggled on—34,320 citizen soldiers out of those 
who had responded to Lincoln’s call upon the States 





By Robert Sloss 


Avenue, on April 25th, having, with the aid of the 
Massachusetts Eighth, repaired the railroad from An- 
napolis, were hailed as heroic deliverers. 

In the interim the North had gained time to shake 
off, its complaisance. Regiment after regiment of 
inilitia began to pour into Washington, and the city 
quickly became a great military camp. Tents were 
pitched in the parks; volunteers wrote! letters home 
on the desks in the legislative chambers, and spread 
their blankets in the corridors of the public buildings. 
Cavalry rushed hither and yon about the streets; drills 
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The opening of the battle at Bull Run 


and enlisted for three months in the service of the 
North. 

The columns assumed such an appearance as they 
would have presented on any one of those marches to 
the summer camps where the soidiers had been wont 
to amuse themselves with mimic warfare. The leader 
of the expedition, Irvin McDowell, who had been but 
recently raised to the grade of brigadier-general, thus 
described it: “They stopped’ every moment to pick 
blackberries or get water; they would not keep in the 
ranks, order as much as you pleased. When they came 
where water was fresh, they would pour the old water 
out of their canteens and fill them with fresh water. 
They were not used to denying themselves much; they 
were not used to journeys on foot.” Yet this maneu- 
ver, which to-day would be the laughing-stock of the 
meanest military nation, was the most warlike that 
Yankee ingenuity had been able to devise since the 
fall of Sumter. 

The South had done searcely better. With impas- 
sioned oratory and much waving of State flags the 
youth of Dixie had been enlisted, and now, in arms 
under the Stars and Bars, 22,000 of them lay in a 
seven-mile line of battle on the southerly side of the 
little stream that was to give its name twice to a 
most humiliating Federal defeat. Their commander, 
General G. T. Beauregard, flushed with the fame of 
his bloodless victory over Sumter, was begging to be 
allowed to march forth, to annihilate the armies of 
the North, and seize Washington. Such, indeed, was 
the ambition of the Confederacy, whose Secretary of 
War had predicted that the new flag would be flying 
over the Capitol before the first of May. 

It might easily have done so. Virginia had seceded 
on April 17th; on the 18th Harper’s Ferry was seized 
and troops began to mobilize there for an advance on 
Washington. On the 19th—anniversary of the battle 
of Lexington—the first regiment to volunteer at Lin- 
coln’s call, the Massachusetts Sixth, was mobbed in the 
streets of Baltimore. On the 20th the Norfolk Navy- 
yard fell a prey to the Virginians, and by the next 
morning Washington's rail and telegraph communica- 
tions with the North were completely severed. It 
would have taken a leader of no great temerity to 
have walked by the fifteen companies of volunteers, and 
81x companies of regulars, with two light batteries, and 
the handful of marines wherewith General Winfield 
Scott relied for the defense of the city—but no leader 
stood forth. Small wonder that New York’s Seventh 
Regiment, when they marched up Pennsylvania 


and dress parades lent color to fields and fortifications, 
while military bands vied with one another in stirring 
the martial spirit. On the heels of the military 
came civilians to reap the commercial harvest that 
war provides. With the country now sharply divided, 
the national capital—since its foundation a sleepy 
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Southern city—was for the first time teeming with 
Yankee enterprise and Western * push.” 

Emerging from all this glamour of great achieve- 
ment yet to be, MeDowell’s four columns were tramp- 
ing on as many roads converging upon Fairfax. They 
marched but five or six miles that sultry afternoon and 
bivouacked. Nearly the whole of their three-months 
term of enlistment had been consumed in discussions 
as to what should be done with them. Ten days after 
Lincoln had called for them it had become evident to 
him that no short-term soldiers would end the war, 
and he had proclaimed the need for three-year men. 
The question was whether the three-months men could 
be trusted to begin the war in earnest. The veteran 
judgment of General Scott said “* No,” and had _ pre- 
vailed for a time. The capital had been surrounded 
with outlying defenses; Arlington and Annapolis were 
garrisoned and provided with defenses; guards were 
posted along the railroad in both directions toward 
Baltimore; and on May 13th General Benjamin F. 
Butler rashly entered that city with than a 
thousand men and intrenched on Federal Hill. On 
the 24th the capture of Alexandria marked the first 
Federal invasion of Virginia soil, and further inflamed 
the North by the death of the patriotic Ellsworth. 

The ery of “On to Richmond” had already been 
raised. General Butler, on June 10th, had advanced 
as far as Big Bethel, had been sharply repulsed by 
General Magruder, and had fled back in panie to Fort- 
ress Monroe. On the 17th, General R. C. Schenck, 
while making a reconnaissance by rail from Alexandria, 
had run into a Confederate reconnaissance under Gen 
eral Maxcy Gregg, and had been fired on by a battery 
of Kemper’s. These events had set the Northern press 
agog with rumors that Virginia was one vast ambush, 
and gave color to Jefferson Davis’s announcement of 
June Ist that the State was “to become the theater 
of a great central camp from which will pour forth 
thousands of brave hearts to roll back the tide of this 
despotism.” : 

June passed without definite military plans on either 
side, till at last, on the 29th, a council of war in 
Washington authorized the direct advance upon Ma- 
nassas proposed by McDowell. And now, after two 
weeks of commendably expeditious preparation, that 
general Jay, on the morning of July 17th, in front of 
the Confederate pickets at Fairfax. The same day the 
columns crawled forward a minimum distance and 
paused again. Everywhere the Confederate outposts 
retired before them—-sometimes so .precipitately as to 


less 


leave their tents and half-cooked rations behind. Next 
morning General Daniel Tyler, leading the first 


division of the Federals, pushed on to Centreville on 
the Warrenton turnpike. From this little village on a 
hill he could overlook the valley of Bull Run to 
Manassas beyond, and, emboldened by the continuous 
retreat of the Confederate advance-guard, which he 
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was unaware consisted of but a single brigade, he deter- 
mined to follow it. It led him along the roads to 
Mitchell's and Blackburn’s fords, directly against the 
center of the enemy’s line. 

Over the rocky ground he found that he could ap- 
proach quite closely to the stream under cover, while, 
from the bank beyond, open bottom-lands stretched 
away for a considerable distance to where the pro- 
tecting woods concealed the Confederates. About 
noon Tyler brought up some guns and began firing 
at whatever seemed to indicate the presence of troops. 
One of his first targets was the house of Wilmer 
Mclean, which Beauregard had chosen as his head- 
quarters. A shot shattered the kitchen and robbed 
the family of its midday meal. Within a year Bull 
Run had again become a battle-ground, and the Me- 
Lean family, driven from their home, removed to an- 
other plantation which they owned at Appomattox. 
Itere, strangely, the last fighting of the two great 
opposing forces took place upon their land, as_ the 
first had done, and in their house Grant received the 
surrender of Lee, 

Tyler’s haphazard cannonade drew no reply, and 
he soon sent forward a squadron of cavalry along the 
road to Mitchells Ford. Two of Kemper’s guns 
opened upon them, and they were quickly withdrawn. 
Meanwhile the skirmishers of Richardson's brigade, 
scouring the woods in front. came out upon a_ bluff 
overlooking Bull Run, on the low, opposite bank of 
which they were confronted by Longstreet’s brigade. 
Both sides opened fire. Here the skirmishing quickly 
drifted into a small battle, which, despite the efforts 
of Longstreet to rally his men, threw the Confederate 
line into confusion. Just as things were becoming 
critical, “Tyler withdrew his infantry. Two  com- 
panies of Confederates under Captain) Marye had 
plucked up courage to eross the stream and now pur- 
sued the retreat, being rewarded by the eapture of 
some twenty prisoners and a lundred muskets. 

But Tyler was not yet done. Planting a battery 
of eight guns, he began another cannonade, whieh 
was responded to by the seven guns of the crack 
Washington Artillery of New Orleans. Before the 
forty-five minutes duel was half over, four of the 
Confederate cannon had proved inefficient. As the 
aim of the Federals improved, it became evident that 
the Confederates were being worsted. and Longstreet 
ordered the withdrawal of the battery, gun by gun. 
Across the creek Tyler’s men were equally demoral- 
ived, and just as the Confederates fired their last 
shot the battle ceased and the Federals retired to 
Centreville, leaving Beauregard with the moral effect 
of a victory. 

Such, in brief, was the first real clash of arms be- 
tween the contending forces, and, in miniature, it pre- 
figured the real battle of Bull Run, showing clearly 
the indecision and lack of discipline on both sides. 

After Tyler's attack on the afternoon of the 18th, 
the situation of the Confederates would have ap- 
peared, to an all-seeing military eye, desperate in- 
deed. Their long line, stretched out to hold the five 
fords of: Bull Run, was full of gaps. Tyler's attack 
had taught him nothing, but it had eonvineed so de- 
termined and cautious a leader as Longstreet that 
a determined assaut could readily break through the 
Confederate center. MeDowell’s troops, half again 
as numerous as Beauregard’s, were already concen- 
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trating at Centreville within easy striking distance. 
The only hope of reinforcements lay in General 
Joseph EK. Johnston’s eleven thousand at Winchester, 
fifty-seven miles away; and as Tyler’s shot crashed 
into the kitchen of the McLean house, General T. J. 
Jackson was just breaking camp. Had Johnston 
been ordered to move as soon as possible after it 
was known that the Confederate pickets had been 
driven in at Fairfax, it would have been none too 
soon. Unfortunately word had to be sent to Rich- 
mond, and this evoked a somewhat indefinite order 
from President Davis, which did not reach Johnston 
till the morning of the 18th. From that moment the 
Confederacy’s veteran general acted with promptness 
and discretion. : 

But, if there were too many cooks on the Con- 
federate side, the Federals were as plentifully sup- 
plied with them. McDowell’s plan as prepared and 
approved in Washington was excellent, and he had 
full authority to carry it out or modify it as seemed 
best. Reconnoitring in person, he concluded that the 
turning of Beauregard’s flank to the eastward, 
originally contemplated, was impracticable. Rejoin- 
ing his army at Centreville, he decided after Tyler’s 
attack that the Confederates could not be successfully 
assaulted in front. He was sure that the Stone 
3ridge across Bull Run was mined and protected by 
abattis, and he suppesed the extremity of the Con- 
federate line to the eastward stretched considerably 
beyond it. For that matter, both sides supposed in- 
stead of scouting. 

McDowell had reason to believe that Major-Gen- 
eral Robert Patterson, with the Pennsylvania militia, 
to whom Johnston had wisely abandoned Harper’s 
Ferry on June 15th, would hold the Confederate forces 
in the Shenandoah Valley. General Scott’s assurance 
had been, “If Johnston joins Beauregard he shall 
ave Patterson on his heels.” 

MeDowell therefore felt safe in another reconnais- 
sunce to circumvent the thirty-five thousand men that 
he believed already opposed him. Had he gone forth 
in force to find the fords above Stone Bridge, he could 
scarcely have failed to develop the truth of the situa- 
tion. But he was persuaded out of this by his subor- 
dinates, and his army waited another day and a half 
until the engineers had loeated the roundabout route 
by Sudley’s Ford, a distance of tem miles. He was 
again in consultation with his officers on the evening 
of the 20th, and the march that might have been made 
during the bright moonlight night was put off till 
near three in the morning. Thus McDowell, by taking 
council, managed, from the time he drove in the Con- 
federate pickets at Fairfax, to consume four whole 
days in preliminaries and twenty miles of marching. 
Jackson. who was qtickly to become the great 
marching general of the Confederacy, had covered 
seventeen miles in his first day’s mareh from Win- 
chester. Next morning, the 19th, lie covered the re- 
maining six miles and, completing his journey by rail. 
arrived at Manassas about one in the afternoon with 
some twenty-five hundred met. Then the railroad 
failed the Confederacy, beeause the train crews 
would not work overtime, aiid only about twenty- 
four hundred more of Johnston’s eleven thousand 
reached the field in time for the opening of the 
battle. 

Meanwhile McDowell, absorbed in the plan of his 





flanking movement, knew nothing of the arrival of 
these reinforcements. It would seem that the puffing 
of many locomotives hauling heavy trains into Ma- 
nassas would have apprised him of it. Both on the 
19th and the 20th his attention was called to the un- 
usual sounds by General Tyler, who had been an 
experienced railroad manager, but no_ investiga- 
tion was ordered. The Confederates, on their side, 
in momentary expectation of attack, threw up no 
intrenchments, planted no abattis, made no effort 
whatever to strengthen their positions. That was a 
lesson which it took both sides another year to learn. 

Johnston arrived on Saturday afternoon, and ap- 
proved Beauregard’s plan for » counter attack. Orders 
to take positions had been issued but an hour. when, at 
six on Sunday morning, the Federal division under 
Tyler opened fire with one gun at the Stone Bridge, 
where Colonel Nathan G. Evans confronted him with 
two half-regiments and four guns. Soon three bri- 
gades, which MeDowell had left behind to engage 
Beauregard’s attention, opened a desultory fire from 
across the ereek toward the Confederate center. Time 
dragged on thus till near nine o'clock, when Beaure- 
gard’s signal officer, Captain E. P. Alexander, scan- 
ning from his station ‘‘ the broad, level valley of Bull 
Run for some miles, with its fields and pastures, . . 
foreshortened into a narrow band of green,” caught 
through his glass the glint of the sun on a brass field- 
piece, and soon descried near it the glitter of bayonets 
and musket-barrels. It was the head of MeDowell’s 
eolumn arriving at Sudley’s Ford. Flashing the mes- 
sage to Evans, “Look out for your left, you are 
turned,” Captain Alexander reported what he had 
seen to Beauregard. 

There was now little doubt of where the battle was 
to begin. Colonel Evans, leaving but four companies 
to take care of Tyler’s three brigades, set off on the 
Sudley road to meet and delay the Federal advance. 
Johnston quickly despatched Generals Bee and Barlow 
and the Hampton Legion, followed by General Jack- 
son, in all ten regiments, over the three miles to the 
support of Evans. 

The hot sun climbed up for another hour and a 
half of suspense. Heavy dust clouds rising high from 
the wagon-trains following Jolhnston’s army from 
Winchester, as they approached Manassas, started 
rumors of Patterson coming with reinforcements. But 
the campaign of tliat general, who was on the verge 
of threescore years and ten, had ended in ignominious 
inactivity. 

At last, shortly after ten, the boom of carinon and 
the volleying of musketry told that Evans had met 
the Federal advance. Burnside, leading it with four 
regiments, could easily have brushed aside Evans’s 
thin line. But lie began the battle with 2 single regi- 
ihent, supporting it sticcessively with others. There 
was imtich firing and falling back, and Evans was able 
to hold the Federals until General Bee, with his four 
iegitnents, came up. 

Thett suddenly a crashitig crescendé of musketry 
and artillery sent Johnston and Beatiregard to the 
front. Tlic brigades of Sherman and Keyes, from 
Tyler's division, had fourid a ford above Stone Bridge, 
and now catie hotly tipon the field. Thts outflanked 
aid outnunibered, the Confederate soldiers, their com- 
rades dropping all about them, began to give ground. 
Back along the Sudley toad they were pressed to the 
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Warrenton turnpike, where Wade Hampton tried to 
rally them behind his six htndred. 

The Federal determination was now at its height, 
and the Confederate line was ‘quickly again in retreat 
till it came in sight of the fresh brigade of five Vir- 
ginia regiments which General Jackson liad wisely 
drawn up on the Henry House hill. Bee, riding up to 
Jackson, said, “General. they are driving us,” and 
Jackson replied, “ Then, sir, we will give them the 
bayonet.” Such steadfastness sent Bee galloping 
back among his retreating troops, calling out to them, 
“See Jackson standing like a stone wall: rally be- 
hind the Virginians!” And thus Jackson got his 
sobriquet. 

At this moment Johnston rode upon the field, and, 
seizing the colors of the Fourth Alabama, planted them 
on the battle-line. He was quickly followed by Beau- 
regard, who, riding among the disordered troops, had 
his horse shot under him. A battalion of fragments 
from all commands was quickly formed. The line 
stood firm. The Confederate retreat was at an end. 

And now upon McDowell, in what had seemed the 
very moment of victory, the tables began to turn. In 
the woods on the Henry House hill the Confederates 
had a slight advantage of position. There was suffi- 
cient cover in which the Federals could form in the 
little valley opposite, but as soon as they advanced to 
the open ground and showed their heads over the edge 
of the ridge they were exposed to a galling fire. De- 
tachments and regiments were successively sent for- 
ward in this way ontly to fall back. Many of them 
tried again and again with ever-increasing losses. 


_ There was no lack of courage, but almost no concen- 


tration. That a single column in a single charge 
could have done the work occurred to no one. Nor 
did it strike MeDowell that it would be well to feel 
for a flank of the enemy instead of frittering away 
his men in front. ' 

Thus doggedly for two hours both sides fired away 
at each other. The sun sdared past the zenith, and 
McDowell had made no headway. Four of his avail- 
able brigades were entirely out of the fray. Burn- 
side’s, which had begun the battle, had been permitted 
to rest: Howard’s had been left back on the road to 
guard the flanking movement of the morning; Keyes’s 
had lost itself in the valley of Bull Run; while 
Schenck’s, still fearsome of the imaginary mines at 
the Stone Bridge, never crossed the stream. 

At last McDowell resorted to artillery, and sent 
forward the dozen guns of Griffin’s and Rickett’s 
splendid batteries of regulars. Up the slope of the 
knoll on which stood the Henry House they went, 
and’ planted their pieces within canister range of the 
Confederates. The house, hitherto not directly in 
range of the battle, at once became the eenter of an 
artillery duel, and old Mrs. Henry, who lay in it 
alone and bedridden, was killed by a shot. Several 
Federal regiments had been ordered forward to sup- 
port the batteries, but already reinforcements had 
begun to reach the Confederate line, and these were 
driven back. Suddenly Colonel A. C. Cummings, 
aggravated by the bold and near approach of the 
Federal batteries, detached without orders his Thirty- 
third Virginia Regiment from Jackson’s brigade, and, 
issuing from the thickets, marched boldly toward the 
batteries. Griffin, looking up from directing the fire 
of his guns, saw the approaching regiment. Instinct- 
ively loading with canister, he prepared to meet it, 





The retreat from Bull Ruti by tnoonlight, Colonel Blenker’s brigade covering the movement 


but the dust of marching and maneuvering had 
covered both blue and gray so that it was hard to dis- 
tinguish one from the other. For a moment the awful 
thought that he might fire upon Union troops gave 
Griffin pause. “ They are your battery support,” said 
Major Barry, Chief of Artillery, to whom Griffin ap- 
pealed. Griffin hesitated, and then, giving the order 
not to fire, rode forward. At that instant Cummings’s 
regiment, now within point-blank range, leveled their 
muskets and poured in a volley that annihilated the 
men of both Federal batteries. 

Stunned for a moment, the Federals, recovering, 
rushed to recapture their guns, and Cummings was 
foreed to abandon them. And now these gutis became 
the center of a wasteful conflict. Regiment after 
regiment was sent in from both sides to take them, 
but no concerted charge was made. This continued 
till about four o’clock, when Beauregard began .a real 
advance. His generalship hitherto had been no better 
than MeDowell’s as to concentration, but luck was 
with him as to reinforcements. Detachments from 
other parts of his line had been reaching the battle- 
field. Kirby Smith’s brigade arrived, the last of 
Johnston’s troops to reach Manassas. Others. still 
were coming up. Thus, with seven fresh regiments 
newly arrived upon the field, the Confederate line 
moved forward, and the Hampton Legion, with the 
Eighteenth Virginia, swept over the capttited giits for 
the last time. 

At the sight the Federals lost heart. When the 
two batteries had been mowed down, their officers had 
begun to feel doubtfiil, but now, with fresh troops 
seen coming on the field, threatening the weakest end 
of their line, the meti thetnselves Wete convinced of 
the hopelessness of ftirther effort. The possibility of 
Johitiston’s reinforcements attivitig from the Shetian- 
doah had been in the back of their brains from the 
begitining. Those acttially etgaged in battle had 
iouglit bravely, but they had had enough. They had 
seen enough of the fate that might be theirs in an un- 
equal contest. They were not afraid to fight. but each 
maii’s itidividtiial judgient told him that further 
carnage wotild be tiseless, and, stiddetily, “like the 
adjournment of a tass-tecting,” they dissolved their 
ranks and left the field. 

Many itnpressive desériptions have been written of 
the “utter rout” of McDowell’s army, bit it was not 
& rotit nof a panic; rather the pectiliar exercise of 
independent initiative which marks the difference be- 
tween the volunteer atid the veteran. McDowell and 
his officers were astounded, but, urge atid rally as they 
wotld, there was no stemming this tide of “retreat 
by universal consent,” and, issuitig an ofder for the 
troops to concentrate at Cetitreville, McDowell made 
the best of it. 

There was a teal panic among the horde of non- 
combatants who had followed the forttines of the 
North from Washington. Newspaper correspondents, 
Senators and Representatives of the Federal Con- 
gress that was then in session, politicians, and per- 
sonal friends of the crack volunteer regiments had 
formed a crowd of camp followers almost as varie- 

ted as that which assembled at Brussels before 

aterloo. Most of these had wandered excitedly out 
from Centreville along the Warrenton turnpike to a 
point from which they could overlook the battle-field 
in comparative safety, and when they saw the Union 
army melting from the field they stampeded back to 
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Washington. This “rout” colored the copy of many 
a newspaper correspondent who formed a part of it, 
and has gone down in history as the aftermath of the 
Battle of Bull Run. 

As a matter of fact. only two of. MeDowell’s  bri- 
gades crossed the Stone Bridge, and, joining with that 
of Schenck, took the direct route back to Centreville. 
The main column, in disorder it is true, but reforming 
on its way through its own instinet—for orders meant 
nothing in this crisis—retraced the long route back by 
way of Sudley’s Ford. 

That the Federal retreat was not the panic it has 
been called may be partly gathered from what oe- 
curred in the Confederate camps at the moment of 
victory. Pursuit was impulsively begun by Early and 
Stuart’s cavalry, but it confined its attention chiefly 
to the three brigades retreating from Stone Bridge, 
which became entangled in the mélée on the bridge 
aeross Cub Run, where raw recruits threw away their 
muskets, and prisoners—non-combatants as well as 
soldiers—were captured. But in the rear of the Con 
federate line at the very moment of victory a searcely 
less confused scene presented itself. President Jeffer 
son Davis, arriving from Richmond by rail at this 
junction, had great diflieulty in reaching Manassas, 
and finally did so upon the engine of the train which 
brought him within half a mile of the station. As 
he walked toward the sound of battle, hordes of strag 
glers convinced him that the day was lost. Arriving 
at the little stream near the place where a field-hos- 
pital had been established, he proeured a horse, and, 
mounting it, shouted. “I am President Davis; follow 
me back to the field.” 

General Jackson had been shot through the hand, 
but had ignored the wound until this time, and was 


now submitting it to the surgeon. Jackson asked 
McGuire what the President said, and his words were 
repeated to him. Raising his stentorian voice, he 


shouted, “We have whipped them; they ran like 
sheep. Give me five thousand fresh men and I will be 
in Washington City to-morrow morning.” 

But Jackson was the only one of the Confederate 
leaders that appeared to have realized that if there 
had been pursuit there would indeed have been panic 
among the defeated Federals. Even Johnston, with 
over-caution, hesitated to order the quick and enthusi- 
astic movements for which plenty of fresh troops were 
aching. The late afternoon waned amid councils and 
misunderstandings. Night fell, and when, next morn- 
ing, a catitious reconnaissance was made, Centreville 
was found deserted. 

A great opportunity had been missed on both sides. 
McDowell had failed of a sweeping victory. Johnston 
and Beauregard had failed to give emphasis to one 
they had accidentally gained. Dusty riders, rushing 
into Washington next day, threw the city into an up- 
roar. ‘The Confederacy thanked God and took courage. 
But the conflict had made it more cautious as well 
as the North. The influence of Lee at Richmond led 
to a serious course of preparation before another trial 
of strength was risked. In the Federal capital Me 
Clellan, who had without great effort recovered West 
Virginia to the Union. was sent for and hailed as the 
savior of the cause. He proved, indeed, the excellent 
disciplinarian that was needed at this time. Thus 
both sides desisted from their amateur warfare until 
it could be renewed with better judgment nearly a 
year later. 























light are thrusting themselves over 
the barren reaches of Lake Michigan, 
> Chicago is in action. The nervous 


into her heart from south, from 
north, and from west. The long 


“trails of elevated cars are slipping 
along their alley-routes, skirting behind long rows of 
colorless houses, threading themselves around the loop, 
receiving passengers, discharging passengers, before 
dawn has fully come upon the town. The windows of 
the monotonous rows of houses flash into light and 


life, the trolley-cars in the broad streets come at 
shorter intervals; a mighty army of trucks and 
wagons begins to send up a great wave of noise and 


clatter from the shrieking highways and byways of 
the city. 

The traveler who seeks the city from the east finds 
the approach seemingly interminable. For an hour 
and a half before his train finally halts he makes his 
way through environs, past flat monotonies of sand 
and brush and pine into new, big Gary, jolting over 
railroads that cross and reeross, coursing through 
Hammond and Kensington and Grand Crossing, among 
steel-mills with upturned combs of smoking stacks, 
gas-holders, and packing-houses, the vistas suddenly 
closed off by long trails of travel-worn freight-cars, 
through which the traveler’s train finds its way to 
the center of the town, with mighty clattering and 
noisy echoes. 

If you approach Chieago on one of the railroads 
that link her with the Atlantic seaboard, you will 
obtain a glimpse of her one redeeming natural feature 
for five or six miles before your train comes to a final 
grinding stop at the main terminal—the blue waters 
of Lake Michigan. This railroad spun its way many 
years ago along the edge of the lake, much to the 
present-day grief of the town itself. It gives no 
grief to the incoming traveler, though, to turn his 
eyes toward this open space of water, nature’s assur- 
ance of fresh air and light and health to the denizens 
of the swarming city. It is no wonder that Chicago 
has come to appreciate her lake, that she seizes upon 
her remaining free water-front like a hungry and ill- 
fed child, that she builds great hotels and _ office- 
buildings where their windows may face, not upon 
the town, stretching itself to the horizon on the prairie, 
but upon the lake, with its tranquillity and its beauty. 


In the terminal stations of the city you first begin to 
divine the real character of Chicago. Pressing her 
nose against the glass of a window that looks down 
into surpassingly busy streets, overshadowed by the 
ungainly bulk of an elevated railroad, is a_hatless 
peasant woman from the south of Europe, seeing 
Chicago for the first time with a mixture of fear and 
amazement. Next to her is a well-groomed man who 
may be from the East; but do not be too sure of that, 
fer he may have his home over on Michigan Avenue 
and think that ‘“ New York is a pretty town, but not 
in it with Chicago.” At a third window is a ranch- 
man who has come from South Dakota. You know 
that, because last night he sat beside you on a bench 
in the busy office of the hotel and told you about 
Chicago as he saw it. 

“This is my first time East,” he said to you, in 
brief. You felt surprise at that, for it had always 
occurred to you that Chicago was West, that you, of 
New York, were reaching into the real West when- 
ever you passed Buffalo. You looked at the ranch- 
man, thinking that he was joking, and then you took 
«x second look into his tired eyes and knew that he 
was not. 

“The first real big town that I 
said, in his simple way, “was Sioux City. It seemed 
mighty big, but that was five years ago, and ‘four 
years ago L took my stock down to Cudahy in Omaha 

-and there was a town! You could walk half a day 
in Omaha and never come to cattle country. Just 
houses and houses and houses—and you begin to won- 
der where they find the folks to fill them. Last year 
I came here with the beef for the first time—and you 
could put Omaha in this town and never know ‘the 
difference.” 

After that, you: confessed with much pride that 
you lived in New York City, and you began. You 
knew the number of miles of subway and the number 
of stories in the Singer tower, and all those things, 
and when you caught your breath the stockman asked 


ever ran into,” he 
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you if Tom Sharkey really had a saloon in your town, 
and was Steve Brodie still alive, and did New York 
folks like to go down to the Statue of Liberty on 
pleasant Sunday afternoons. You answered those 
questions, and then you told the stockman more—of 
London, where the United States was but an unknown 
quantity; of Paris the beautiful, and of Berlin the 
awfully clean. When you were done, you went with 
the stockman to eat in a basement, and he took you 
to a lively show afterward. 

Now you would never have wandered into a Broad- 
way hotel lobby and made the acquaintance of a per- 
fect stranger, dined and spent the evening with him— 
no, not even if you were a Chicagoan and awfully 
lonely in New York. Here you acknowledge with 
hearty appreciation the ‘* good-morning ” of each man 
as he files into the wash- 
room of the sleeping-car in 


the early morning. You 
never say ‘ good-morning ” 


to strangers in the sleeping- 
ears going from New York 
over to Boston. For that is 
the farthest East, and dif- 
ferent. 


A Chicago man sits back 
in his office-chair and tells 
you, between bites of the 
lunch that is placed upon 
his desk, of the real town 
that is sprawled along the 
Lake Michigan shore. 

* Don’t know as you par- 


ticularly care for horse- 
food,” he apologizes, _be- 
tween mouthfuls,  “ but 


that’s the eult in this neck- 
o’-woods nowadays.” 
“The cult?” you inquire. 
“ Precisely,” he nods. 
“We're living in cults 


out here now. We’ve got 
Boston beaten on cul- 
ture.” 


He shoves back the rem- 
nant of his “health food” 
luncheon, and faces you—- 
you New-Yorker—with the 
your path straight. 

“Along in the prehistoric ages—which in Chicago 
means about the time of the Worid’s Fair—we were 
not trying to live up to anything, except the ambi- 
tion to be the overwhelmingest biggest town in crea- 
tion and to make your old New York look like an 
annexed seaport. We had no cults, no women’s socie- 
ties, nothing except a lot of men making money hand 
over fist, killing hogs, and building cars, and selling 
stuff at retail by catalogues. We were not esthetic 
and we didn’t particularly care. We liked plain shows 
as long as the girls in them weren’t plain, and we 
had a motto that a big lady carried around on a 
shield. The motto was ‘I will, and, translated, it 
meant ‘to the bottom of the sea with New York or 


determination to set 





Asked you if Tom Sharkey really 
had a saloon in your town 
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“We're living in cults out here now. 


ENRIGHT 


St. Louis or any other upstart town that tries to live 
on the same side of the earth as Chicago.’ We were 
going to have two million population inside of two 
years and—” 

He dives again into his lunch, and, after a moment, 
resumes: 

“The big lady has lost her job, and we’ve thrown 
the shield, motto and all, into the lake. We're trying 
to forget the motto, and that’s why we’ve got the cult 
habit. We're class, and we’re close on the heels of 









We've got Boston beaten” 


vou New-Yorkers. We learn quickly, and then we go 
vou one better. We've finally given Jane Addams the 
recognition and the support that she should have had 
a dozen years ago. “ We're strong and we’re sincere 
for culture. Take our universities: they have become 
institutions, and Chicago respects them as such. 

“Take opera. We used to think it was a fad to 
hear good music, and that only the society folks went 
to hear it, so that the opera fairly starved to death 
when it came out here. Now we are falling over one 
another to get into the Auditorium, and our opera 
company is an institution.” 

* You'll build an opera-house out here, then?” you 
venture, “the biggest—” 

He interrupts. 

“Not necessarily the biggest,” he corrects, “but as 
fine as the very best. .And only yesterday we had the 
big girl and the motto. It was hardly more than 
yesterday that we thought that population counted, 
that acreage was a factor in the consummation of a 
great city.” 


So you see that Chicago is, after all, America—not 
boastful, not arrogant, but strong in her convictions, 
strong in her sincerity. A city set in the heart of 
America must certainly reflect her, no matter how 
many foreigners New York’s great gateway may pour 
into her ample lap in the course of a single twelve- 
month. 

Chicago’s policemen wear star-shaped _ badges, 
after the fashion of country constables in rural 
dramas, and her citizens call the trolleys that run 
after midnight “owl cars,” but she is a great city 
none the less for these things, 


A little while ago we sat in the office of the big 
manufacturer, and he told us of the Chicago of yester- 
day, of the girl who had “I will” emblazoned on her 
shield. There is a Chicago of to-morrow, and a hint _ 
of its glory is spread upon the walls of a single great 
gallery of the Art Institute, in the concrete form of 
splendid plans and perspectiyes. The Chicago of to- 
morrow is to be different. In it the railroads will not 
hold mile after mile of lake-edge for themselves, the 
elevated trains will no longer go merry-go-round on 
the loop, the arid belt between up-town and down- 
town will disappear, great railroad terminal stations 
and public buildings built in pian and relation to one 
another are to arise, the present park and boulevard 
system is to be multiplied. 

Chicago looks hungrily forward to her to-morrow. 
Her present generation cares little for itself. But the 
on-coming generations are to have all that the wisdom 
and the wealth of to-day can possibly dedicate to 
them. There, then, is your Chicago spirit, the domi- 
nating inspiration that rises above the housetops of 
rows of monotonous, dun-colored houses, and surveys 
the sprawling, disorderly town, and proclaims its spirit 
triumphant. 
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cius, a likely young man born in the 
Roman colony in Africa, had trav- 
eled through classie Greece to Thes- 
® saly, famed, as you must know, for 
sy witches. And, armed with a letter 
of introduction, he had, on coming 
* to a certain Thessalian city, present- 
ed himself at the home of one Milo, a considerable cit- 
iven, yet held in contempt by his fellow-Thessalians, 
because he was a notable usurer and a miser, to boot. 
The grim, inhospitable spirit of Pamphile, Milo’s un- 
attractive ‘spouse, was, however, made up for, in the 
mind of our young friend Lucius, by the gentle charms 
of her young handmaiden Photis; and here it was that 
Lucius came to grief. 

But first let me relate another adventure that befell 
him in that same city of Thessaly, an adventure at 
once tragical and ludicrous. As he was walking in the 
market-place, he observed a fair and noble lady, at- 
tended by many servants, and accompanied by her 
worthy and distinguished husband. This good lady, 
it seems, was an old friend of his mother’s, a kins- 
woman, and, presently recognizing young Lucius, she 
bade him come with her to her house. There, in the 
garden before the dwelling, he saw many beautiful 
things, statues of fair Parian marble, Winged Vic- 
tories tiptoe upon globes surmounting pillars, rock-work 
adorned with trailing vines, and many lovely things 
besides. And inside the fair dame’s mansion, he 
was delighted with choice banquets and costly viands, 
which brought great solace to his heart. 

Now it happened that, during the time of his sojourn 
there, the people of that city held their annual fes- 
{ival; one, indeed, that every city would do well to 
imitate, for it was the festival of the God of Laughter. 
To the celebration of which, with due rites and cere- 
monies, Lueius all unwillingly contributed. For, as 
he was wending homeward his unsteady way from a 
too heady banquet at his kindly kinswoman’s mansion, 
attended only by a single body-servant, it befell that 
his lamp was blown out; and, the Thessalian streets 
being in those days unlighted, he stumbled along in the 





crally. As to the first mishap, Lu- ° 





ferings and death. And, to add to his, there, on a 
broad bier, lay three forms, outlined under a mantle of 
black, which unhappy Lucius divined to be the bodies 
of his three victims of the night before. And no 
sooner had the lictors of the Prefect dragged him into 
a pominent place before the assembled multitude than 
the public prosecutor appeared, and began a harangue 
as eloquent as it was merciless, calling on the judges 
to strike at this foreigner who had taken the lives 
of three young and noble citizens. 

Then Lucius, feeling, as it were, that the hand of 
justice was upraised to strike him, addressed the as- 
sembly on his own behalf. He declared that he had 
seen the three men, palpably robbers, making a con- 
certed and fierce attack on the house of Milo, his host, 
that he had ordered them to be gone, and that they 
had refused, barbarous, bloodthirsty villains that they 
were; but, on the contrary, had made bold resistance. 
“Their leader,” he continued, pathetically, “made at 
me with all his strength, caught me by the hair with 
both hands, bent my body backward, and would have 
smashed my skull with a stone, which he called to his 
companions to give him, had I not had the good for- 
tune to make a sure thrust at him and overthrow him. 
Presently, by a well-aimed blow at another, piercing 
through his shoulder-blade, I killed him clinging to 
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Lucius addressed the assembly on his own behalf 


dark, striking his feet against stones; and, being in 
great fear of robbers, of whem there were many in 
the city and more in the hills, he held his dagger in 
his hand, now and then brandishing it, and so ap- 
proached the house of Milo the usurer. 

Hlis heart stood still, as, crowded against the door 
of the house, he saw three figures, evidently the forms 
of robbers bent on making an entry, and, erying out 
at them, he ran bravely toward them, dagger in hand. 
So valiantly, indeed. did he smite, that soon three 
lifeless bodies lay in the dust before the house; and, 
the door being opened to him by the ‘tender and gen- 
tle handmaiden Photis, he was soon wrapped in happy 
dreams. 

Judge. then, his dismay when, rosy-fingered Aurora 
having searce left the chamber of Tithonus to tinge 
with light the eastern sky, he heard a fierce knocking 
at the door, seconded with stern and official-sounding 
shouts, and presently the Prefect’s men burst in and, 
having soundly pummeled him in token of his arrest, 
haled him off bound to the theater, there to stand trial 
for murder before the eves of all. Terrified, trembling 
in every limb, Lucius was dragged to the arena, and, 
to his horror, saw that the benches were filled with 
a holiday throng gathered to make a mock of his suf- 


my legs and biting my feet; and, finally, as the third 
was all abroad and rushing wildly upon me, I ran him 
through the chest. And now, having labored for the 
welfare of the public, having vindicated the cause of 
peace, and having protected the house of my host, I 
should have imagined myself deserving of public ap- 
probation rather than of punishment. Nor am I able to 
comprehend why, because I was excited by a justi- 
fiable feeling of vengeance against three terrible vil- 
lains, I am thus summoned to this place at all to 
clear myself of the accusation. For nobody can prove 
| had a motive to commit the crime I stand charged 
with, either through the desire of booty or from ani- 
mosity to the deceased robbers, none of whose faces 
did I ever see before this encounter!” 

But the more eloquently Lucius pleaded, the more 
uncontrollably did the heartless Thessalians laugh, till 
a new diversion against him was unexpectedly created. 
Two women robed in funereal black, and one of them 
carrying an infant in her arms, came forward. The 
elder, weeping, declared that she was the mother of 
the three youths thus heartlessly murdered as they 
were returning home through the streets; the other, 
saying she was the widow of one of them, held up her 
infant to the people, and, her face streaming with 
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tears, begged them to avenge the loss of her husband, 
the father of her child. 

Then the judge, declaring that Lucius must be put 
to the torture, to disclose the motive of his most 
heinous crime and the names of his fellow-criminals, 
ordered the rack to be brought, with pincers and cruel 
machines for eliciting confession. 

While Lucius was terrified and horror-struck at 
these formidable appearances, and his fears were 
doubled at the sad idea of leaving the world with a 
mutilated body, the elder of the two women, who, all 
the time, had been disturbing the proceedings of the 
court with her loud wailings, thus addressed the spec- 
tators: 

“Most worthy citizens,” said she, “I pray you per- 
mit the dead bodies of my wretched sons to be uncov- 
ered, in order that the contemplation of their youth 
and beauty may instigate a just feeling of indignation, 
and stir up the people’s rage in due proportion to the 
crime, before you nail to the cross that villain, their 
murderer.” 

The spectators assented to the proposal of the old 
woman by acclamation, and the magistrate accordingly 
ordered the dead bodies that lay on the bier to be un- 
covered, and the coverings to be removed by Lucius 
himself, with his own hands. In obedience to the com- 
mands, the lictors. without more ado, compelled him 
to comply. Unwilling to revive, as it were, his crime 
of the day before by a fresh display, he resisted and 
struggled a good deal; till at last they dragged from 
his side by force the hand to be used for his destruc- 
tion. But when that hand, against his will, overcome 
by stern necessity, and yielded reluctantly, was ex- 
tended over the corpses, and withdrew the pall that 
concealed them, what a wonderful sight did ill-starred 
Lucius behold! Yor the corpses of the three murdered 
men were nothing but three well-inflated wine-skins, 
pierced with the wounds he had inflicted in that terri- 
ble battle of the night before. The audience roared 
again with laughter, and at last Lucius recognized that 
he had made a sacrifice, albeit involuntary, to the God 
of Laughter on his festal day. 

Well had it been for Lucius if he had straightway 
departed from that hilarious city, turning his back 
forever on its gates. But he was drawn once more to 
the house of Milo, not so much by the bonds of hospi- 
tality as by his fatal weakness for Photis, the pretty, 
pink-armed handmaiden. Photis, indeed, while she 
was cooking dainties for him on the stove, was very 
bewitching; yet, not content with this, she began pres- 
ently to tell him of other witchery, and Lucius listened 
avid, never dfeaming that he was destined once more 
to make an ass of himself, this time in woful reality. 

For Photis, as the terrifying shades of evening fell 
about them, drew nearer to him, and, with eyes big 
with fear, related to him that her mistress, Pamphile, 
was the most skilful of Thessalian witches; that she 
could darken the stars and put a mist about the sun; 
and, worst of all, that she could take on her strange 
forms, of beasts or birds, to work her wicked will. 
Nay, that tender and gentle handmaiden Photis as- 
sured young Lucius that that very night, that very 
hour, her ominous mistress Pamphile would doff hu- 
manity and induce the plumage of a bird, that she 
might fly forth from grim Milo’s house and join a wait- 
ing lover in the hills. 

The eyes of young Lucius were big with fear, big as 
Thessalian saucers, when, duly posted by sweet 
Photis at a crevice in the wall, he saw Pamphile enter 
on her necromantic rite. And since the wings of a 
dove would have ill befitted such a one, he should have 
been the less surprised when, shaking from her the 
habiliments of womanhood, she took from a coffer a 
small box of ointment, one among many, and began 
to rub herself therewith from head to foot. Presently 
she was overtaken with tremblings and quiverings; 
and there came forth on her diminished form the 
members and plumage, not of a dove, but of an owl; the 
very dress of stealth and privacy for such a one as 
she. And, in a final wriggle, having completed her 
metamorphosis, she beat her wings upon the air, and 
straightway rising, fluttered forth, noiseless and men- 
acing, from the open window. 

Lucius turned to gentle Photis, who had seen all 
that he had seen, and not for the first time, yet who 
was horror-struck at the grewsome spectacle; and, such 
is the insatiable folly of youth, his one desire, instantly 
expressed, was to go and do the like. So, with such 
blandishments as pass current among the young, he 
beguiled sweet Photis to enter the chamber of her 
dread mistress and thence to purloin for him the 
needed ointment, so that he, too, on feathered pinions, 
might fly forth into the night, seeking adventures. 

Whether because her mind was confused and _ flut- 
tered by reason of his blandishments, or of malice pre- 
pense, for such is oft the feminine heart, Photis, en- 
tering the magical chamber, seems to have suffered 
some confusion in her ehoice; for, when she returned 
to youthful Lucius bearing the box of ointment, and 
he, too, doffing human coverings, began to anoint him- 
self, lo and behold, a terrible misfortune! For there 
came forth upon him no feathers of swift-gliding owl 
nor of any bird, but instead coarse hair, of grayish 
brown; no wings appeared, but rather forelegs with 
small, hard hoofs; and, where there should have been 
the tufted horn-feathers of the owl, there were tufts 
indeed, but steadily elongated, till they were as large 
as a man’s hand; and, where should have been the tail- 
feathers of an owl, there appeared a tail, indeed, yet 
the tail of an ass. Whether this dire result was 
brought about by Photis through treacherous in- 
tent cannot surely be proven, for man has often suf: 
fered like metamorphosis at the hands of a maid; but 
sweet Photis, for the love she bore young Lucius, and 
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for the blandishments 
that had passed _be- 
tween them, did hasten 
to make such amends 
as might be, and whis- 
pered into one - long 
and bristled ear that, 
when he wished once 
more to take on human 
likeness, the remedy 
was simple—he need 
only make a diet, not 
of accustomed thistles, 
but of roses, and, hey, 
presto! the change 
would be accomplished. 

While she was in 
the act of caressing his 
soft and velvety muz- 
zle, shouts and_ the 
beating of doors re- 
sounded without, and, 
perhaps, incited there- 
to by what had passed 
that morning in the 
theater, in burst a 
band of veritable rob- 
bers, in search of the 
spoil of* Milo the 
usurer. Photis van- 
ished, but Lucius the 
ass remained, only too 
convenient for the rob- 
bers; for they presently 
loaded him with the 
plunder of his host’s 
house, and drove him 
forth with kicks and 
blows, seeking to make 
eloquent protest in 
correctest Latinity, yet getting no further than Hee- 
Haw! 

That was, indeed, for him the beginning of painful 
trials and sad, illuminating experiences and pathetic 
failures. For, mindful of the secret that fair Photis 
had whispered into his asinine ear, he sought every- 
where for a mouthful of roses, and could never take 
kindly to thistles or barley straw. Once, while the 
robbers were on their way back to their cave, he came 
almost within touch of liberation; for the bandits drew 
up for rest and incidental plunder at the cottage of a 
farmer, who in his garden had not only cabbages but 
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Lucius kicked the old hag into insensibility 


roses. Lucius, for whom anything resembling the food 
of his recent humanity was irresistible, went avidly 
toward the cabbages, intending first to appease im- 
perative hunger, and then to betake him to the rose- 
tree and renew his manly form. But he hesitated, and 
shrank back, constrained by two reasons: first, fear, 
because, while the robbers might spare, though they 
belabored, a four-legged ass, they would assuredly fall 
unmercifully on a sudden appearing biped; then bash- 
fulness, because, while sweet Photis had promised that 
the roses would restore his form, she had said noth- 
ing at all concerning clothes, and Lucius dreaded 


to find himself there stark and unclad in broad sun- 
light. 

The robbers took him to their cave, where, waited 
on by a horribly hilarious old hag, they banqueted on 
rich viands and counted their plunder. Presently they 
were rejoined by another section of the band, who 
haled to the cavern a fair princess in bonds, whom they 
were holding for ransom, having, most inhumanly, 
carried her off from her very nuptials, from the expect- 
ant arms of her young bridegroom. Here Lucius, al 
though, or perhaps because, he was an ass, sought 1ro- 
mantic glory, and, the robbers being gone upon a new 
foray, burst his leathern bridle, kicked the old hag into 
insensibility, induced the captive princess to mount 
his gray back, and made off down the road for liberty. 

Lucius, being truthful even though an ass, fails not 
to record that, while they thus romantically proceeded 
in a donkey’s gallop down the roadway, he often turned 
his tender muzzle and, under pretext of nozzling his 
own gray ribs, furtively kissed the maiden’s pretty 
feet. So they proceeded, happily enough, till they came 
to the highroad and to a place where two ways met. 
There discord arose between them, for the maiden, nat- 
urally enough, wished to go to the right, toward het 
home and the arms of her bridegroom, while Lucius, 
though now an ass, having overheard the robbers say 
that they were going that way, dreaded their return, 
and pulled violently in the other direction. The 
maiden’s pink heels were unavailing to deflect him, 
nor were his best efforts effectual to give her warn 
ing, for presently the robbers came homeward, and, 
with dire threats of punishment, bore both captives 
back to durance; or, rather, foreed the one to bear 
the other. 

Later, both escaped; and Lucius had many adven 
tures dire or droll in search of a breakfast of roses, 
which, at last, he did attain, at a certain festival of 
goddess Isis, at the fair city of Cenchrew, six miles 
from Corinth. Nay, the goddess herself appeared most 
graciously to her asinine worshipper, and not only 
promised him deliverance, but made the way easy for 
him, even by a dream directing her priest to hold out 
to the imprisoned Lucius a garland of red roses, which 
straightway worked his release. Another priest hand 
ed him a‘linen tunic, so swiftly that the multitude 
scarce discerned the marvelous transmigration. 

Such is the tale Apuleius tells, and I think it is not 
so much a jest as an allegory, of what befalls many, 
instigated thereto by such as Photis the handmaiden; 
until such time as they find release through Isis, lady 
of wisdom. Be this as it may, such is the famed tale 
known to antiquity as The Golden Ass. 





A Dinosaur Mummy 3,000,000 Years Old 


HE first dinosaur mummy showing a 
complete cast of the hitherto unknown 
skin pattern will shortly be exhibited at 
the Museum of Natural History, New 
“i York. This noteworthy contribution, 
WEA which is presented by Professor Henry 
field Osborn, adds to our knowledge of a very re- 
markable group of reptiles, huge herbivorous crea- 
tures known popularly as “duck-billed” dinosaurs. 
Hitherto the nature of the skin of these great 
creatures has been largely a matter of con- 
jecture. The “mummy” dinosaur was recently dis- 
covered by a veteran fossil-hunter, Mr. Charles H. 





They were from fifteen to sixteen feet or more in 
height, and had a length of thirty feet. The large 
head, nearly three feet long by two feet wide, con- 
tained about 2,000 teeth. This immense battery of 
teeth, the most marvelous and highly specialized 
known, was used in tearing up and munching the 
various tender water plants and other soft substances 
which grew on the beds of lakes and rivers. The ex- 
panded, duck-bill mouth was covered by a_ horny 
mass or sheath. The simple teeth were closely packed 
together, were rodlike and single rooted, and were ar- 
ranged like a mosaic pavement. The enamel was only 
on one side, the inside in the lower jaw and the out- 











pursued by their fierce land-living foe, tyrannosaurus, 
king of the flesh-eating dinosaurs, found safety by 
swimming far out into deep water. 

This specimen has been called a “ dinosaur mummy,” 
from the fact that in all parts of the animal which are 
preserved, except the hind legs and tail, which are 
missing, the skin is shrunken around the limbs, tightly 
drawn around the bony surfaces, and contracted like a 
great curtain below the chest area. Professor Henry 
F. Osborn has suggested the following interesting 
theory of the entombment and preservation of the 
“mummy” dinosaur. After dying a natural death the 
animal was not attacked or preyed upon by its 




















The skin of the mummy dinosaur, the first 


Sternberg, of Kansas, in Wyoming. In the presenta- 
tion of the life appearance of these dinosaurs by Mr. 
Charles R. Knight, working under the direction of 
Professor Henry F. Osborn, the positions and _ atti- 
tudes assumed by these animals are strikingly shown. 

Dinosaurs were among the most numerous of the 
ancient inhabitants of Wyoming, Montana, and the 
Dakotas, and flourished some 3,000,000 or more years 
ago, during what is known, according to geological. 
reckoning, as the Upper Cretaceous Period, near the 
close of the Age of Reptiles. These animals were al- 
most entirely aquatic, living and swimming in the 
deep inland seas, rivers, onl lagoons, which covered 
a part of the western continent at this remote time. 


ever displayed 


side in the upper. As the teeth were worn away, an- 
othet row appeared on the cutting surface and took 
the place of the old ones. The theory that these ani- 
mals spent a large part of their time in the water is 
borne out by the fact that the diminutive fore limb 
terminates in a marginal web, which connects the 
fingers with one another, and forms a kind of paddle. 
The short, delicate front feet were used as supports 
while the beast was feeding on the shore. The long, 
powerful tail was used principally as an organ for 
swimming, acting as a propeller, and also served to 
balance the body when the animal assumed a standing 
pose. The “ duck-bill” dinosaurs were not covered 
with scales or a bony protecting armature, but when 
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Duck-billed dinosaurs as they appeared when Wyoming was tropical 


enemies, and the body lay exposed to the sun and 
entirely undisturbed for a long time, perhaps upon a 
broad sand flat of a stream in the low-water stage. 
The muscles and viscera thus became completely 
desiceated by the action of the sun. At the termina 
tion of a possible low-water season, during which the 
process of desiccation took place, the “mummy ” may 
have been caught in a sudden flood, carried down the 
stream, and rapidly buried in a bed of fine river sand 
intermingled with sufficient elements of clay to take a 
perfect. cast or mold of all the skin markings before 
any’ of the skin tissues had time to soften under the 
solvent action of the water. In this way the markings 
were indicated with distinctness. 
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RAYS saw them coming across the frozen 
RENT. fields that gray day before the 
By XQ) storm, the man, big and gaunt 
NZ and pink-skinned, leading with the 
we rusty pump-gun that had never 
(YS) killed anything, and the boy, thin 
Vey and pale, a mere wisp of a lad, trail- 


& ing in the rear with the rest of the 
dunnage. We shook our heads when 
they boarded the little catboat with the canvas cabin. 
Even up in the sheltered creek we could feel the 
force of the damp December gale that swung down 
out of the north, rattling the frozen grass on the 
shore and wetting its lips on the white water. We 
didn’t attempt to deny that the man was a fool for 
risking the open water on such a day, but when 
they hoisied sail with only a single reef we expostu- 
lated, 

Of course we might have known it wouldn’t do any 
good, for we had expostulated on other occasions. 
But we tried again just the same, and when we 
failed we watched them pass down the creek and out 
toward Sea Dog Shoal with the little cat poking her 
nose in the wind-lashed seas and the spray breaking 
aft to her cockpit. Then Drowned Man’s Point hid 
them, and the gray distance of seudding sky and toss- 
ing water was without a sail. 

The rest of it—well, we didn’t hear that till after- 
ward, till they came back; but it seemed they rounded 
the point and trimmed their sheet to lay a course for 
the sand islands far out past where the big combers 
break over the offshore bar and the gray ocean 
stretches its vague expanse a thousand miles eastward. 
They were going after those brant and geese that 
defied pursuit out there on the desolate shoals, and 
they had picked the worst day of the year. 

It makes little difference how they got across the 
bay. It was the other part that counted—the part 
that came afterward. I suppose they lay to and reefed 
closer when they found they couldn’t carry their sail, 
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halyards against the mast sounded sharp and in- 
sistent above the rush of the wind. 

All the while the gale freshened. Once the man 
awoke and went on deck and peered into the gray 
drift of night and mist that had come in upon them 
from the sea. Clinging to the top of the flimsy canvas 
cabin, he worked his way forward through walls of 
hissing spray to the chock through which the cable 
led. Bending over, he felt the rope. It was rough 
and the bristle of dripping hemp hung loose in many 
little threads. The man groped in his pocket for a 
bit of canvas or a handkerchief. It was empty. Then 
he shivered, and hunching his shoulders to the icy 
blast crawled back. 

The boy was sitting up shivering, the single blanket 
drawn tightly around him. The cold wind sifted 
through the canvas walls of the cabin, and the place 
was like ice. The man looked anxiously at his pinched 
face. 

“It’s all right, sonny, we’re doing fine,” he said. 

The boy pulled the blanket up to his mouth. 

“It’s cold,” he murmured. 

The man groped forward of the centerboard trunk 
for the oil-stove, lighted it, and set it in a rack made 
for the purpose on the floor. The boy was asleep 
when he finished, so he slipped off his coat and spread 
it over the reclining figure. Then he-lay down under 
his own blanket. 

It was daylight when he woke again. By the wild 
lurch of the boat he knew the gale was still holding. 
He knew also that it was colder, for he was numbed; 
and as he looked up at the roof of the cabin he saw 
a drop of salt water filter through a crack in the 
boards, lengthen out, and freeze before it could drop. 
He glanced at the stove. It was out. The tarpaulin 
flung across the break of the cabin banged stiffly in 
the wind. It was frozen hard. 

Awkwardly he crawled out of the blanket, for his 
joints were stiff, and, striking a match, held it to 
the oil-burners. The wick smouldered red, smoked, and 





“ The little cat poking her nose in the wind-lashed seas and the spray breaking aft to her cockpit” 


dropped the peak, and held her to it. When night 
settled down with no seam of red in the west they 
were pitching to their tiny anchor on hard bottom 
half a mile to the northward of an oval of barren 
sand that was retreating rapidly into the gathering 
darkness. Hardly a hundred yards to windward the 
sea pounded and crashed on the edge of the flat and 
they were wet to the skin and shivering. 

The man furled the sail clumsily and lashed it. 
The boy, struggling to keep his footing in the heav- 
ing cabin, lighted the single-burner oil-stove and 
tried to make coffee. Out on deck the man paid off 
all the cable to the straining anchor, lashed the end 
around the mast, and, coming below, drew a_ rotten 
tarpaulin over the break of the cabin to keep out the 
wind. And the night closed them in. 

They went to sleep. Rather they lay down on the 
reeling locker-tops and tried to sleep. The man dozed 
off at times, but the boy lay awake. The long, surging 
plunge of the boat as she rushed down a sea, the 
staggering jar as she brought up on her cable, and the 
quivering, straining heave as she yawed her way out 
from the trough made him sick. The whipping of the 
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died. The man took the stove in his hands and 
shook it. No familiar swishing sound came from with- 
in. The oil had burned out. 

When he turned the boy was sitting up, the blanket 
covering his face to the eyes. 

“ Kind of cold, sonny?” asked the man, huskily. 

The boy nodded and moved restlessly. 

** Never mind,” said the man; “ we'll get some birds 
to-morrow. This gale ’]l drive ’em in for shelter.” 

Then he moved forward under the deck and felt in 
the darkness around the step of the mast. His hand 
came in contact with a cylindrical object. It was a 
can. He drew it toward him. As he did so the odor 
of kerosene came to his nostrils. He held the can 
before him and shook it, then shook it again. The 
cork was out. It was empty. The pitching of the 
boat had overturned it, and the oil had gone to mingle 
with the freezing bilge water that had beaten ‘in 
through the deck during the night. 

The man earried the stove forward of the trunk and 
set it down. The boy had dropped back in the blanket 
and was sleeping again. The man took the other 
blanket and spread it over him. 
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The morning dragged on. One by one the drops 
of spray drenched through the top of the cabin and 
became tiny icicles, until the whole roof was covered 
with them. Once the man crept past the frozen tar- 
paulin to the cockpit and stared southward into the 
leaden haze of wind and mist that walled them in 
from which came endlessly upon them the procession 
of gray-crested seas. Carefully he worked his way 
forward over the decks that were now coated with 
glass ice until he reached the metal chock which held 
the cable. Throwing his weight on the fraying hemp, 
he tried to heave the boat up shorter so that he 
could get a bend around the mast below the place 
that was being slowly chewed through by the chock, 
but the force of the gale and sea tautened the rope 
like a bar of steel. 

A flock of brant flying low swept within a dozen 
yards of him, driving before the wind back into the 
bay for shelter. Frem the gray haze ‘to windward 
they came like drunken phantoms, and like spectres 
they vanished in the scud astern. The man moved 
back to the cabin and rummaged in a locker. Then 
he cut the quarter loaf of bread remaining and gave 
the boy half. There were three thin slices of dried 
ham and a paper of raw oatmeal in the locker. He 
ate one slice himself and gave the other to the boy. 
The oatmeal he put back. 

It was now noon and there were no signs of the 
gale’s abating. Once the boy proposed that they cut 
the cable and let the boat run before the wind without 
canvas, but the haze about them shut out from view 
the buoys that marked the shoals and islands behind 
them and the man did not know the way. 

At dark a single strand of the cable held them to 
their anchor. At midnight they divided the last 
slice of ham. Then, with the blood congealing in their 
veins, they lay down on the lockers. An hour later 
the cable parted. 

The man did not wake. Once the boy roused to the 
tumbling roll of the boat as she wallowed in the 
trough, but he was too cold and exhausted to get 
up. It was three in the morning or thereabouts when 
the shock came. Reeling to his feet, the man pitched 
forward at the first heavy blow as the vessel struck. 
Steadying himself against the shocks that shook the 
craft to her keel, he dragged himself to the tarpaulin. 
It was frozen to the stanchions of the cabin by a 
sheet of ragged ice that had walled across the gap. 
This the man broke away and he crept out. The deck 
tilted to port at sharp angle. The boat had struck 
on a bar and the sea was breaking over her quarter. 
Somehow she had swung around and was lying almost 
stern to it, with the gale, which was now filled with 
dry snow, sweeping straight into her cabin. 

The man stared vaguely into the rushing darkness. 
Far off to starboard.a faint spark of light glowed, 
went out, and glowed again. It was the revolving lamp 
of the lighthouse. But the man did not know whether 
he was offshore or inshore of it. 

He could not tell how far away it was on account 
of the gloom and the storm. He ought to have known 
that the gale that had wrenched him from his anchor 
had taken him far inshore of it, but his brain was 
too numbed to reason. 

His attention went back to the boat. She was in 
grave peril. The heavy seas were pounding her on the 
bar, raising her in their arms and crashing her against 
the bottom with a force that shook her timbers. The 
cockpit was half full of water from the crests that 
smothered foaming over her quarter. The cabin floor 
was awash. How long’ she would last no one could 
tell, but the man went into the cabin to wait. 

The boy was moaning in the darkness. The man 
bent over him. 

“Never mind, sonny,” he said, thickly; “it’s all 
right—and we'll get some birds to-morrow. This gale 
"ll drive ’em in for shelter.” 

But the boy was asleep. 

The‘man did not lie down again. He bundled the 
two blankets and his coat close about the sleeping 
figure, pulled the ice-crusted tarpaulin tighter across 
the break of the cabin, and sat down on the lockers. 
One of the boy’s hands froze that night. The one that 
the man held in both his own did not—and when the 
dawn came the gale had broken. 

For the first time the sun, lifting red and small 
from the eastern sweep of gray waves, looked curious- 
ly upon them. The sky was clear and blue. A heavy 
swell still lifted and fell, but the wind was gone, and 
the boat, though filled to her flooring, had held to- 
gether. It was very cold. 

From the starboard locker the man took the pack- 
age of raw oatmeal and fed the boy and _ himself. 
Then he went on deck. Mountainous walls of gray 
water, climbing upward, it seemed, for miles and 
hissing away in bottomless chasms, barred out the 
horizon. Far off the starboard bows a great fan- 
shaped sweep of gloom swept upward toward the blue 
zenith. It was the departing shadow of the storm, 
and the man knew then that astern lay the vastness 
of the open sea. He knew, too, that he was inshore 
of the beaches, for the storm that chewed off his 
anchor cable had taken him with it. Just where- 
abouts in the bay he was he did not know, for north- 
ward the haze of the gale still clung low over the 
water obscuring the vision, and the towering seas made 
it impossible for him to see objects to the south more 
than a mile away. 

Painfully he dragged his body to the top of the ice- 
crusted cabin, and, clinging to the bar of ice that had 
once been a halyard, he stared hollow-eyed out over 
the tossing distance Twice le thought he saw a long 
dark streak far to windward, but each time, before 
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he could be sure, a mountain wall of gray water barred 
his view. The third time through a gap in the waves 
he saw it—a low-lying strip of land a mile or more 
away. This he knew was the beach, and it told him 
that the gale must have carried him at least five miles 
before it beached him on one of the shoals that crawled 
snake-like behind the barrier of sand that shut off the 
bay from the open ocean. 

He staggered back to the cockpit where the stern 
of the boat was pounding heavily on the shoal. He 
wondered how long the little craft could stand those 
jarring shocks. The water that had swept in until 
it covered the flooring was now frozen solid clear to 
the planking. 

Below in the arctic cold of the cabin the boy lay 
huddled on the locker tops that were built out from 
under the bilge. He was awake, but he did not move. 
The ice-stiffened blankets were twisted tightly about 
him. He was moaning with the pain of his frozen 
hand. The man bent over him unsteadily, the gaunt 
seams of suffering deepening on his face. 

“Never mind, sonny. We’re all right now,” he said. 
“We'll get some birds to-morrow—gale ‘Il drive ‘em 
in for shelter.” 

The boy moaned weakly. 

Noon came. The sun was a tiny white point of 
frigid fire. The climbing seas had lost some of their 
height. The sky was very blue and very cold. From 
the deck the man could see the gray finger of the beach 
plainly now. Near its point a single shadow crouched. 
It was the life-saving station. The man’s face worked 
with agony as he thought of the red-hot stove within 
its walls. 

He dragged himself aft on hands and knees. Over 
the stern he peered down into the water. The shocks 
decreased as the falling sea dropped the keel of the 
craft on the bar more gently. From the dull color of 
the water he knew they were resting ona mud bottom. 
This told him why the boat had not broken up. Her 
keel had been pounding into the soft black ooze of a 
bay bar. 

He listened in the cold to the sounds as the seas 
humped the vessel on the mud. The shocks were cer- 
tainly not as heavy as they had been an hour before. 
He attributed this partly to the fact that the sea 
was going down, partly to something else—that the 
tide was rising. 

The thought gave him new strength. Once the boat 
was clear of the bar, even though not a rag of ice- 
encrusted sail was set, the breeze that still blew in 
from sea would carry her across to the mainland. 
For a long time the man listened, his body cramped to 
the icy deck, his head turned sideways to catch the 
sound of the blows. At the end of that time he knew 
the tide was gathering under his craft. He crawled 
forward of the cabin for the sixteen-foot oar. that was 
always carried on deck. It had gone overboard in the 
storm. There was nothing to pole with save a boat- 
hook and that was too short. He must wait until the 
tide carried them free. 

He crept below. The boy was sleeping, writhing 
uneasily and mumbling incoherently. The man’s frost- 
blackened face worked convulsively. An hour dragged 
by and the man sat on the lockers with his head 
sunken forward. He was asleep. Little by little the 
force of the blows on the keel of the craft diminished. 
At last they ceased. Outside the wind had dropped 
flat and a gripping, still cold had settled over the 
water. There was a long pause—perhaps an hour, and 
then up through the ice-coated planking of the hull 
came a faint grating sound steadily, insistently grow- 
ing. The man woke—woke with his blood thickening 
in his body and his muscles so stiffened that he cried 
aloud with pain when he moved. The sound leaped 
to his ears. He placed his head against the center- 
board trunk and listened. Then he flung himself on 
deck. But he was too late—the flood tide had come 
and gone, and the falling water was settling the keel 
of the boat firmly into the mud again. 

He choked back a hoarse ery of despair as he seized 
the short boat-hook. Steadying his failing body against 
the cabin, he plunged it into the murky water. It sank 
searcely two feet, then it brought up in the soft mud. 

The man went back to the cabin. He knew that he 
must wait twelve hours for the next tide—twelve hours 
of suffering and cold of which he dared not t”:ink. 
He crouched on the lockers, shivering. The ragged 
growth of beard that now covered his haggard features 
was filled with ice where the moisture from his skin 
had frozen. His eyes were sunken, his cheeks sagged 
from the bones like loose leather over a frame. The 
weakness of starvation held him in its clutch. He 
fought to maintain his balance upright on the lockers. 
He must take no chance of missing the next tide. 
With grim resolution he set himself to the twelve- 
hour vigil. 

The boy woke occasionally, whimpered, and sank 
back into lethargy. At times the man roused him, 
for he feared the power of the cold now that their 
vitality was sapped by hunger and exhaustion. At 
other times he fell to counting the icicles on the roof 
of the cabin to keep awake. One—two—three—four— 
five and on up to the fifties he counted aloud. Then 
he began anew. Time passed. Presently he started 
at the monotony of his own voice. One—two—three, 
one—two—three, it was repeating, over and over 
again. An agony of terror rushed in upon his mind. 
What if he should count himself to sleep! 

He turned his attention to the grains of the wood 
in the combing, but soon the grains all ran together 
in an indistinct blur that swam before his reeling 
brain. Only the thought of the red glow of the stove 
in the life-saving station kept him awake with the 
agony of the vision. At last even that failed and in 
desperation he staggered to his feet. 

A tin clock hung from a hook on a stanchion. The 


man looked at it. It had stopped. He figured that . 


four hours- of the twelve had passed. There were 
but eight more before the tide. But still that soft, 
grinding sound—that sound so faint that he could 
only detect it by listening for it continued below the 
planking. it 

He went on deck. The sun had dropped behind a 
smother of clouds. The twilight was crowding along 
the eastern horizon. He stared out over the wan slate 
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of the water that rose and fell gently in an endless 
vista of leaden silence. There was no sail that might 
spell relief. 

In the lea of a shoal a few hundred yards ahead he 
noted a glassy smoothness on the water. It was the 
ice forming in the stillness. He looked astern where 
the bar shelved off. There was no sign of smooth- 
ness there. Deep water freezes slowly, but it freezes 
in time and there were eight hours left before the 
flood tide. 

The man went into the cabin. Opening the locker 
he took out the paper with the last of the raw oat- 
meal. He wakened the boy—rather he roused him 
from the coma in which he lay and fed him crumb 
by crumb until the food was gone. Then he fell to 
counting the icicles again, this time on his fingers 





sounded over the side. The water came scarcely two 
feet up the pole. There should have been three feet 
of water under the boat at least now. 

Quietly the man sat down on the ice-glazed deck. 
He struggled hard to think, and slowly the light of 
understanding came to him. He remembered that the 
boat had come ashore in a gale blowing in from sea, 
that she must have come in on the high tide, a tide 
that was unusually high because of the heavy onshore 
blow. But now the storm had gone and the high 
water had dropped, leaving him above the aid of the 
ordinary tides. That first one just after the gale had 
dropped might have floated him, but he had been 
asleep. 

He looked over the water westward along the faint 
path of light left by the departing day. It was smooth 
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so that he would make no mistake, but his imagina- 
tion turned them into sticks of candy—the same sticks 
of candy that he had so often seen the boys buying 
at the grocery-store. He had never dreamed before 
how delicious sticks of candy were, how greatly to be 
desired, how much better than anything else. Half- 
consciously he reached above and broke one off, put- 
ting it to his mouth. But it was salt, and he sick- 
ened at the taste. The wet contact suggested another 
idea. He erept forward to the water-cooler and turned 
the tap. A single drop oozed out of the spigot and 
fell on the ice-coated flooring. He beat the cold, round 
body of the cooler with his hands. A dull, heavy 
sound came back to his ears. Then he realized that 
the water in it was frozen. His cold-dried lips writhed 
in the semblance of a grin. 

Suddenly he bent close to the flooring. A gentle, 
sucking murmur came up through the planking to him. 
It was the same sound he had heard for hours. It 
had not changed, not increased, not diminished. It 
was the same. 

He tried to reason how long a time had elapsed 
since he began to count the icicles. Three hours, four, 
six hours at least. He went back over the time he 
had spent watching the grains in the wood of the 
combing—strove to reduce it to minutes. It seemed 
very long, as though it had covered ages. The tide 
must have set in flood before this, he thought. He 
struggled to whip his idea of time into action. Yes, 
surely the tide must be sweeping in. Then why was 
there no diminishing in that gurgling at the keel? 
Why did the same gentle sucking whisper creep up 
through the bottom planks? 

He went out on deck, found the boat-hook, and 
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and rippleless. Then he knew that the skim ice was 
claiming it, but the knowledge left him unmoved. It 
would have taken more than fate to move him then. 
He crawled back into the ice-bound cabin, and the 
winter night, merciless and black, closed him in with 
his despair. 


The power-skiff from the life-saving station, break 
ing her way at dawn across to the mainland through 
the hardening skim, came upon a stranded cathoat 
sheeted in ice from masthead to water-line. The cap 
tain looked at her with scorn. 

“Dragged her anchor from the other side,’ he 
grunted. ‘“ Landsman’s trick to go short on ground 
tackle this time 6’ year.” 

The mate pointed to the frayed ends of an_ ice- 
crusted rope hanging stiffly over the bows. 

“ Guess she chewed her cable,” he remarked. “ Shall 
we go aboard?” 

For an instant the captain hesitated. Then he put 
the helm hard down and ran alongside. He climbed 
aboard, steadying himself on the slippery decks, jerked 
aside a stiffened tarpaulin hung across the break of 
the cabin, and, with a rough exclamation, stepped 
quickly inside. 

A grotesque creature was kneeling stiffly before a 
heap of blankets on the locker tops. One rigid arm 
lay across the formless bundle, the other was raised 
aloft in ludicrous gesture, the fingers touching the ice 
sprinkled roof of the cabin. They were frozen there. 
The frost-blackened lips were working convulsively. 
The captain bent his face close to them. 

“ Never mind, sonny — birds — to-morrow — gale ’Il 
drive ’em in.” 
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SUMMER-RESORT GUIDE FOR THE 
UNSOPHISTICATED 


ONEY ISLAND.—Popular resort on east coast 
( of Brooklyn. Not to be confounded with Ellis, 

Blackwell’s. or Bedloe’s Island. Noted for its 
quiet in winter. Specially adapted to requirements of 
persons suffering from torpid liver or intellectual 
sluggishness. Sometimes called Phoney Island. Good 
scenery on all sides, mostly fireproof, particularly on 
the ocean side. Excellent fishing, especially for planked 
shad, fried oysters, soft-shell crabs, and broiled 
lobsters. Innumerable suckers at all times in adjacent 
waters, but not cof the edible variety. Shooting un- 
surpassed, mostly chutes and clay pipes of no value 
for gastronomic purposes. Mountain views on all 
sides, of gorgeous coloring laid on with a whitewash 
brush, available by scenic railways running special 
trains over serpentine trestles and steep canvas preci- 
pices every three minutes. Air-ships running night 
and day anchored to telegraph-poles by heavy iron 
chains said to be unbreakable. Constant service from 
one end of island to the other by Human Catapult, 
warranted to hurl any person, however light or heavy, 
seven miles in three minutes. Persons desirous of 
traveling more quickly can be accommodated by special 
gatling-gun shooting them through the air same dis- 
tance in one minute and a half. Target surrounded 
by hayricks, but landing not guaranteed. Special 
loop-the-loop treatment for stiff necks and weak 
hearts. Excellent edueational facilities for backward 
children whose parents desire to fit them to fall off 
the roof of seventeen-story buildings and to become 
used to other possible complications of urban life. 
Prices moderate, the dime and _ nickel being the 
standard of value for everything here found, from a 
glass of pink lemonade to a hike to the moon, 


EXTRA HAZARDOUS WORK 

THE court had been sitting several days listening to 
the testimony in the case against one of the hardest 
characters that had ever been haled before the bar of 
justice. The community had known bad men in the 
past, but in this instance for general wickedness the 
accused was beyond anything on record, and, as the 
tale of his misdeeds unfolded itself through the testi- 
mony of those who knew him best, even the judge him- 
self felt uneasy. The audience in the court-room shud- 
dered at each new revelation of iniquity, and several 
members of the jury were seen to turn a pale yellow- 
ish-green, and to shift about uneasily in their seats, as 
they thought of their responsibility in reaching a fear- 
less verdict. Finally, when the summing-up of both 
the prosecution and the defense had been finished, and 





the judge’s charge was concluded, one of the jurors, a 
tall, cadaverous-looking man with a shock of red hair 
and a nasal twang to his voice, rose from his chair, 
and, with his trembling hands gripping the rail, ad- 
dressed the court. 

“Ef yore honor pleases,” he said, glancing anxiously 
first at the judge and then at the glowering face of 
the prisoner, “ I’d like to submit to the cote the pint 
that the pay o’ this vere jury had ought to be raised 
not only some but consid’rable. I’m told that we git 
only fifty cents a day for servin’ on this here jury, and 
I guess in most cases that’s all a fust-class juryman’s 
wuth, but in this here case we’re engaged in what they 
call an extry-hazzidous pursoot. Considerin’ the evi- 
dence agin the prisoner at the bar, he ain’t a man to 
stop at nothin’, and it seems to me a man takes a 
fearful pile o’ risk in findin’ a feller like that guilty 
for fifty cents, and it don’t seem to me, yore honor, 
considerin’ the duty I owe my fambly, that I could 
ondertake to vote for a verdict 0’ guilty for less ’n two 
dollars a day, and I think it’s only fair that the cote 
should know it before it’s too late.” 


MERELY A TEMPORARY DISADVANTAGE 

THE widow had just announced her engagement. 

* But, my dear Maria,” said her friend, “ you don’t 
mean to tell me that you intend marrying a man 
you’ve only known for two weeks?” 

“Oh yes,” said the happy widow. “I can easily 
overcome that objection in time. I hope-to know him 
tolerably well after we have been married a couple of 
vears. 


NO MAKING UP JUST THEN 

THe curtain lecture had finished, and Mrs. Garrill, 
feeling that perhaps she had overdone the matter, be- 
gan to read little items from the newspaper. 

“Hal” she said. “ That’s funny, isn’t it, George— 
here’s a man advertises for a silent partner with a 
thousand dollars.” 

“Yes,” said Garrill. “It’s terribly funny. If he'd 
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THE BULL: THERE, DARN THE LUCK! IVE GONE 
AND BUTTED HIM OVER THE FENCE 
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married you he’d have been darned glad to get a silent 
partner even if she hadn’t a cent.” 

Whereupon the thermometer got such a sudden jar 
that it fell from the mantelpiece to the floor. 


THE RECIPE 

“Your novel is pretty good,” said the publisher to 
Scribley, “but, after all, it needs just a little more 
thrill. Can’t you put something stirring in it?” 

“Why, I might,” said Seribley. “Though just how 
to stir things up I don’t know.” 

“Well,” smiled the publisher, “suppose you try 
just a little more spooning? Nothing like a good 
spoon for stirring, you know.” 
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CLASSIFIED 

“Wuart kind of a voice has that Mrs. Highey, any- 
how?” asked Squiggles. 

‘I don’t know, exactly,” said Dubbleigh. “ I’m not 
up on voices, but I should say, judging from her per- 
tinacity in singing ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ from 7 
A. M. to 10 p. mM. every day of the week, that she’s 
what you might call an ‘ intermezzo soprano.’ ” 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 
“SEEMS to me old Jiggers is looking pretty seedy 
these days,” said Wilkins. “ Why, he used to be a 
dapper old customer, but I don’t believe he’s bought 
a new dud this year. Is he in trouble?” 
“Oh no,” said Blithers. “ His wife’s gone to the 
Coronation.” 


AWFUL 
“T HEARD Gibbles is sick in bed,” said Blithers. 
“ Yes—he’s got cirrhosis of the liver,” said Jiks. 
“Sorosis of the liver?” eried Blithers. “Gee! 
Think of having a woman’s club internally!” 


MARGARET’S RRAYER 
PLEASE listen, God. Just this one night 
I want to beg; it’s not polite, 
I know. You ’member yesterday 
You sent to Mollie, ’ecross the way, 
A brother,—such a teeny mite. 


He’s rather red. but he’s all right. 
Do send one here. I need one quite 
As much as she; that’s why I say, 
“Please listen, God!” 


Even a black one, ’stead of white, 
I’d think quite cute; and Mother might 
Not mind. What lovely games we’d play! 
What clothes I’d make of colors gay! 
Do send one. ‘Though you’re not in sight, 
Please listen, God! M. ts. P: 
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SORE AR the Battery along South Street 
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Si 28 big ships lie so close to the East 
River piers that their bowsprits 
4% project into the thoroughfare, and 
33 opposite them, facing the water, 
ship-chandlers and shipping 
merchants are installed among slop- 
shops, junk-cellars, and _ sail-lofts, 
whence emanate odors of cordage 
and tar, suggestive of travel and adventure by sea. 
Here, late on an August afternoon, two mariners held 
open a pair of swinging doors, through which was 
afforded a glimpse of a long mahogany counter ex- 
tending into a cool and darksome interior, in invita- 
tion to a third seaman, who for good and sufficient 
reason had fallen behind them in crossing the street. 
He was of weather-beaten aspect and middle age, and 
it was obvious that it was taxing all his seamanship 
to lay a course for the haven in view, from his posi- 
tion on the curb. One maneuver after another he 
tried with fertility of resource and masterly teclinique, 
yawing, jibbing, wearing ship, box-hauling, and stand- 
ing by to go about, until his friends finally went to 
his assistance and he was warped into a berth against 
the bar. 

Observing this phenomenon, the ship-news reporter, 
who had volunteered to tind one Captain Sam, a deep- 
sea sailor of some thirty years’ standing, whom he de- 
seribed as exactly the person to enlighten the writer 
as to the habitat and habits of Jack ashore, remarked 
that I was in luck. Not only, he told me, was the un- 
steady veteran who had disappeared behind the 
swinging doors the man he had been looking for, but 
Captain Sam. had already reached a condition favor- 
able to loquacity, and hence the not inconsiderable ex- 
pense of inducing that condition might be avoided. 

Any fears of incoherency on the part of Captain 
Sam were dispelled when he sat down with the ship- 
news reporter and myself, and explained that, while 
the movements of his legs sometimes failed to co- 
ordinate with his other physical functions ‘in certain 
circumstances, his head was never in the least affected. 
He was a former sailor in Yankee clipper ships—cap- 
tain by South Street brevet—who had once risen to 
the actual rank of second mate, but had lost his berth 
through being held in New York as witness in a 
murder case—the incident itself illustrative of a phase 
of the sailor’s life ashore. 

Captain Sam gave it as his opinion that there 
were no sailors in America any more, since it required 
the services of mere machinists and paint-washers to 





_ Tun ships of the present time, where steam-engines 


instead of sails furnish motive power. “ How can we 
have sailors without sailing-vessels?” he asked. 
“There is just one of the old-time sailing-ships in the 
port of New York to-day—the Magna Charta, lying at 
Bush’s Docks in Brooklyn, taking on a cargo for San 
Francisco; and two English ships are loading at the 
Standard Oil docks for,China and Japan. Another 
English ship, the Comet, sailed for Whampoa, China, 
last .week. All the big American ships are being 
turned into coal-barges, because it don’t pay to sail 
them in competition with steam. [I can remember 
when we got from sixty to seventy-five cents a case 
to carry oil to the Far East, but an English tramp 
steamer sailed from here only this week for Yokohama 
carrying 200,000 cases at fourteen and one-half cents 
a case. The Alexander Gibson, a three-masted ship 
owned in Maine, is on her way to New York now, ‘to 
be dismasted and made into a barge; the Charmer, 
another three-master, has just been turned into, a 
coal-barge, and so has the four-master, Shenandoah. 
These are the kind of ships that used to make the trip 
from New York to San Francisco; take a cargo thence 
to Liverpool; go on to Cardiff and load coal for Kobe, 








Japan; then, perhaps, 
bring another cargo to 
San Francisco again, or 
sugar and hemp from 
Manila to Boston. Clip- 
per ships that used to go round the world 
are carrying timber from Puget Sound to 
South America—and timber is the last 
thing a ship carries. There is scarcely a 
real American sailor left on this side of 
the continent.” 

Along the water-front, wherever seafaring men 
congregate in Manhattan, Brooklyn, and Richmond, 
Captain Sam was corroborated as to the disappearance 
of the real deep-sea sailor, Secarcely more than a 
quarter of a century ago, when ocean pilots laid a 
course for Manhattan Island by Fort Williams on 
Governors Island and the steeple of Trinity Church, 
and “ windjammers ” swung at anchor in New York 
Bay by scores, the Bowery was the _ best-known 
thoroughfare in the world to the sailors of all nations. 
Jack ashore is notoriously fond of the society of the 
other sex, and there used to be any number of places 
along the Bowery and its purlieus where he was made 
welcome as long as his money held out, where were 
wine, woman, and song, and facilities for dancing that 
lasted until daylight. At Harry Hill’s in Houston 
Street, Armory Hall in Hester, “The” Allen’s in 
Bleecker, or Sandy Spencer’s or ‘* Owney ”? Geoghegan’s 
in the main thorcughfare, as well as at a dozen other 
resorts of minor importance, the sailor might applaud 
the girls in short skirts and spangles when they sang 
or danced on the stage, and purchase care-dispelling 
fluids for them and himself when they resumed their 
cognate duties as waitresses in the auditorium; or he 
might invite any lady in sight to dance without await- 





He might invite any lady in sight to dance 
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JACK ASHORE 


CAPTAIN SAM LAMENTS .THE PASSING OF THE OLD TYPE OF SAILORMAN 


By Frank Marshall White 
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ing the formality of an introduction. If Jack tancied 
himself as a pugilist. he might accept a standing chal 
lenge from the house bruiser at Hill’s or Geoghegan’s 
to battle for a five or ten dollar purse on the stage. 
But it was principally the sporty tars from the men- 
of-war who took advantage of these opportunities, 

With hundreds of sailors frequently ashore at the 
same time, Cherry, Oliver, Oak, Roosevelt, Water, and 
other adjacent streets were devoted almost exclusively 
to boarding-houses for seamen, almost entirely con 
ducted by men who, with the “crimps,” or shipping 
masters, generally got what was left of Jack’s money 
after he had had a good time in the Bowery. Under 
the law these boarding-houses were subject to super- 
vision by a commission consisting of five persons 
named by the American Seaman’s Friend Society, the 
New York Board of Underwriters, the Marine Society 
of New York, the Society for Printing the Gospel 
among Seamen in the Port of New York, and the 
Ship Owners’ Association of the State of New York, 
but the boarding-house keepers, nevertheless, gave the 
sailors wretched fare and accommodation, while 
managing to keep most of them in their debt, and 
within the past twenty years used to assist in shang 
haiing them on outgoing vessels in need of crews, In- 
deed, in the good old times it was not safe for an 
able-bodied man of any calling to drink with a stranger 
along the water-front of New York, unless he wished 
to take the risk of being drugged, to recover his senses 
in the forecastle of a ship twenty-four hours from 
land, with a three months’ voyage before him in 
which to acquire a full knowledge of seamanship, 

If the sailor—defined as one who handles the sails 
of a ship+-no longer exists, there are more seamen 
than ever before going in and out of the Port of New 
York on the great passenger and freight liners and 
tramp steamers, not to mention the increasing num- 
ber of men enlisting in the Navy who rendezvous in 
Brooklyn. However, the Bowery knows Jack no more, 
although it is within only three or four years that the 
last of the dance-halls, where he was given a special 
welcome, have disappeared. Nor have resorts like to 
those that formerly existed to prey upon the sailor 
sprung up in other parts of the city. There are still 
drinking-places in the Bowery and in Cherry Street 
and the vicinity in Manhattan, and along the water- 
front of Brooklyn, where there is a tinkling piano in 
the back room, in which an occasional couple or trio of 
sailors may seek entertainment, but the seamen of the 
present—engineers, stokers, cooks, and stewards—are 
not the reckless spendthrifts and drunkards who wasted 
their money and themselves in the days of the clipper 
ships, and the enlisted men in the Navy are a class of 
men far superior to their predecessors in education 
and intelligence. 

What has become of the thousands of sailors who 
manned the clipper ships one or two generations ago? 
Richard Henry Dana informed us that most of the 
sailors of his period died at sea. Dr. J. Grey Jewell, 
whose book, Among our Sailors, was published by 
Harper & Brothers in 1874, found that the average 
life of the man before the mast; at sea was twelve 
years. Nevertheless, there are some useful citizens 
in New York to-day who helped to sail the old “ wind 
jammers,” many of them in the Fire Department. 
Chief Kenlon of the fireboat battalion was graduated 
from the merchant marine, and so were half a dozen 
of his captains and a score of others. In the Police 
Department are perhaps a hundred former sailors, 
mostly from the navy, who have found their way 
naturally into the harbor squad. Newspaper men of a 
generation ago remember with affection the late Cap- 
tain Roland Folger Coffin, who gave up the command 
of a merchantman at the age of forty to learn stenog- 
raphy and become a newspaper reporter, and was the 
World’e yachting expert for many years. Captain 
Coffin was one of the kindest and gentlest of men, and 
was generally late in turning in his reports because 
he had stopped to heip out some novice in sailing mat- 
ters among the reporters. His collection of sea stories, 
published under the title of Archibald, the Cat, had a 
distinctive literary quality. Those sailors of the clip- 
per ships who did not have the foresight long ago to 
prepare for the future, are either working as ‘long- 
shoremen or are forlorn derelicts along the water- 
front, 
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Hibernation 


Not only does the hibernating sleep of 
animals differ greatly from the ordinary 
sleep of repose, but there are many varia- 
tions of the degree of torpor into which 
they sink. Some seem to slumber nor- 
mally, while in the case of others there 
is a suspended animation which it is al- 
most impossible to distinguish from death. 

In the popular mind winter is the only 
season in which animals hibernate, but 
this is an error. In dry countries many 
kinds of animals are able to survive the 
long season of drought only by hiberna- 
tion, or, more properly speakitig, by esti- 
vation, the latter being the term applied 
to this condition when it occurs in sum- 
mer. : 

Even in cold countries many animals 
begin their winter sleep before winter 
comes, Which shows that the condition is 
not induced by cold, nor by lack of food, 
for the great bat begins to sleep somie- 
times as early as the end of July, when its 
insect food is still véry plentiful. 

Submerged in water of a temperature 
ro apie! higher than his own, the hedgehog 
not only continues to live, but appears to 
suffer neither inconvenience hor harm. 
Enclosed in an air-tight receptacle, his 
atmosphere undergoes a change so slight 
that it cannot be imputed to breathing. 
As respiration diminishes, the irritability 
of the muscles of the heart increases, and 
thus, without the stimulus of oxygen, al- 
though much more slowly, the heart con- 
tinues to beat. In the absence of the fresh 
air drawn into the ltings in times of ac- 
tivity, unecleansed and unrevigorated and 
venous blood passes on to fill the whole 
system of circulation. In hibernation the 
waste is very small. The fat accumulated 
during the plenty of summer and autumh 
supplies all expenditure until the coming 
of spring, when, earlier or later, the hi- 
bernating animal, Having no capital. in 
reserve, begins to suffer the pangs of hun- 
ger. In response to the demand, respita- 
tion very slowly increases. His oxidized 
blood flows more quickly, and his energy 
returns. : 

Then the bat flies forth once more from 
the hollow tree in the wood to find, the 
warm dusk teeming with insect life, and 
the hedgehog comes, it may be frori the 
cavity under the gnarled roots below, to 
find beetles, worms, and slugs ofce more 
among the spring grass. 

The hiding-place must be secret and 
free from intrusion, for the hibernating 








THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


A SPOON SHAKER 


Straight From Coffeedom. 





Coffee can marshall a good sqtiadton of 
enemies and some very hard ones to over- 
come. A lady in Florida writes: 

“T have always been very fond of good 
coffee, and for years drank it at least three 
timesaday. At last, however, I found that 
it was injuring me. 

“1 became biliotis, subject to frequyeiit and 
violent, headaches, and so very tietvous that 
I could not lift a spoon to thy mouth witli- 
out spilling 4 part of its coritents. 

“My heart got ‘rickety,’ and beat so fast 
and so hard that I could scarcely breathe, 
while my skin got thick and dingy, with 
yellow blotches on my face, caused by the 
condition of my liver and blood. 

“T made up my mind that all these afflic- 
tions came from the coffee, and I determined 
to experiment and see. 

“So I quit coffee and got a package of 
Postum, which furnished my hot morning 
beverage. After a little time I was re- 
warded by a complete restoration of my 
health in every respect. 

“J do not suffer from biliousness any 
more, my headaches have disappeared, m 
nerves are as steady as could be deslved, 
my heart beats regularly, and my com- 
plexion has cleared up _beautifully—the 
blotches have been wiped out—and_ it is 
such a pleasiite to be well agaiii.” Namie 
given by Posttini Co., Battle Creek, Mich: 

Read the little book, ‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘There’s a reason.” 

Evert tead the above letter ? A new one 
appears from time to tite, They até genu- 
ine, true, atid full of hutiati interest. 
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DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Méfital diseases. Has 
Separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 








“He draws us to him with His smile. 





animal cannot bear to be suddenly 
aroused. Even the little dormouse, which 
comes out at intervals to feed, does not 
survive too hasty an awakening. The heat 
of the hand gradually passing through the 
nest or the warmer temperature of a 
room is enough. Then he awakes re- 
freshed, full of activity; and with a dis- 
position speedily to become tame and 
make friends. But if you warm him sud- 
denly batk to life béforé he has gradually 
breathed the torpor out of his blood and 
established an equilibrium between his 
respiration and muscular irritability, his 
heart will beat at a tremendous rate, and 
in a few minutes he will be dead. 

Some animals hibernate in solitude, 
while others are very sociable in their 
winter arrangements, notably the skunks 
and racoons. Bears are morose and soli- 
tary beasts, and keep to themselves. 

The woodchuck sleeps soundly enough 
to make even the Seven Sleepers appear 
like victims of insomnia, and he thus 
makes up for all the other creatures who 
are light sleepers. Tame woodchucks that 
have been stored in barrels in barn or 
cellar to pass the winter have been taken 
up and earried miles in the arms of their 
youthful masters without their nap being 
in the least disturbed. 

In early winter a fat woodchuck may 
be placed near a fire for half an hour 
without its making the slightest apparent 
change in his condition. He is a disa- 
greeable little beast, however, if rubbed 
and warmed until thoroughly awake dur- 
ing the hibernating season. 

The temperature of the body in hiber- 
nation is reduced very nearly to that of 
the air, but it returns quickly to the nor- 
mal when the sleep is over. The loss in 
weight is from thirty to forty per cent. 

Reptiles, amphibians, and some fishes 
hibernate, as well as some insects. The 
land reptiles bury themselves below the 
frost-line and wait for spring, or crawl 
into tle crevices between rocks, snakes 
sometimes passing the winter wrapped in 
a tangled mass composed of a number of 
their species. Frogs bury themselves in 
the mud at the bottom of ponds, and if 
dug up and placed in water will swim 
away, though their movements are slug- 
gish. 

There are several varieties of butter- 
flies that hibernate, and one of the strang- 
est of Nature’s problems is how it is pos- 
sible for a creature so fragile and deli- 
cate as the gnat to endure, for many 
weeks and even months, the cold and 
frost of winter. It will come out to 
dance in the sunshine. when there is a 
bright day, and return to its hiding-place 
when hard times come again. 





Thoughts of Death 


RAISE me no tomb of marble white, 
Beneath whose weight my breast would 
moan, 
Nor chiseled epitaph indite 
Upon the pallor of the stone. 
The organ’s pomp, the stately tread 
Of dark steeds with the funeral wain, 
With naught of mourning for the dead 
In hearts whose hunger I have fed, 
Are empty tokens and in vain. 
One hand to miss the clasp of old, 
One child’s heartache for play-days past, 
One woman’s lips that now are cold 
To move above my grave and say 
“He loved me, and is passed away,” 
Will build a monument to last 
When pillared tombs are green with mold. 


What fear we in the restful grave 
Whose lives are full of restless toil? 
Death’s hands o’erflow with what we crave 
In his dark temple ’neath the soil. 
He binds the poppy’s velvet leaves 
In bright-hued searves on sleepy eyes; 
And languid limbs that cannot rise— 
So tired are they from life’s turmoil— 
Into his mysteries he receives. 
And faltering feet run swifter while 


WALTER Perry Dora. 





Birthplaces of the Fruits 


_ Ovr strawberty is detived from a cross 
between thé tiadtive strawberry of Virginia 
and that of Chile. The raspberry is na- 
tive to temperate Europe and America and 
cettain parts of Asia. The apricot origi- 
nated iti China. The peach, too, was orig- 
inally & Chittese frtit. The cherry’s 
birthplace was near the Caspian Sea, and 
the pluii comes from the Caticastis and 
Turkey. The péar is native in temperate 
Europe ard western Asia. The quince 
eatie froii sotitheastern Europe, the Cau- 
casts, arid the Caspian region. 

The apple is native ali over Europe, in 
the Catieastis; round the Black Sea, and 
in Pérsia. The fig seems to have origi- 
nated iti the latids bordering on the Medi- 
terranean, particularly in Syria. The red 
currant grows wild all over Europe, in 
the Caucasus, the Himalayas, Manchuria, 
Japan; atid atctic America. The sweet 
orange originated in southern China and 
Cochii China atid the citron in India. 
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“30” Torpedo Runabout, 2 





ERE are the motor car 

pace makers for 1912. 

The Chalmers “30,” 

$1500—the new © Thirty-six,”’ 

$1800—the reliable; standard- 
ized “ Forty,’’ $2750. 

When the Chalmers “30” was an- 
nounced four years ago, the words 
“astounding value” wete used to de- 
scribe it. 

Each season since, we have greatly 
increased the value of our cars with- 
out increasing the prices. And now 
for 1912 we say to the motor buying 
public, that this year more that éver 
before we offer you “astounding 
values” in Chalmers cats. 


The “30” last year sold for $1750, 
fully equipped. Think of it this year 
—refined and improved in every 
possible way, with ventilated fore- 
door bodies, inside control, magneto; 
gas lamps, Prest-O-Lite tank, top 
and windshield—for $1500! 

The Chalmers “Thirty-six” —a car 
of greater size and increased power 
—leaves nothing to be desired. Its 
long stroke motor is a great puller; 
a wonderful hill-climber and gives 
you all the speed you want. 





Chalmers Motor Cars for 1912 


“30” Touring Car, 5-passenger, $1500—Including magneto, gas lamps, oil lamps, 
Prest-O-Lite tank, top, windshield, ventilated fore-doors, horn, full set of tools. 


“30” Torpedo, 4-passenger, $1500— Equipment same as “30” Touring Car. 


. 2-p » $1500—Including magneto, gas lamps, oil 
lamps, Prest-O-Lite tank, top, windshield, tite itons, horn, tools. 


“Thirty-six” Touring Car, 5-passenger, $1800—Including Chalmers self-starter, 
Continental demountable riths, Bosch dual ignition system, black enameled 
Solar gas lamps and oil lainps; Prest-O-Lite tank, 36x4-inch tires, four forward 
speed transmission,long stroke motor—4 x5 ", ventilated fore-doors, tire irons. 

“Thirty-six” Torpedo, 4-passenger, $1800 —Equipmient satne as Touring Car. 

“Thirty-six” Berlin Litiousine, $3250—Including full equipment. 

“Thirty-six” Cab Side Limousine, $3000 —Including full equipment. 


“Forty” Touring Car, 7-passenger, $2750—Including Bosch dual ignition system, 
black enameled Solar gas lamps and oil lamps, Prest-O-Lite tank, auxiliary 
seats, ventilated fore-doors, top, windshield, 36x4-inch tires, tire irons, tools, horn. 


“Forty” Torpedo, 4-passenger, $2750—Equipment same as Touring Car. 
“Forty” Detachable Pony Torineau, $2750—Equipment same ds Touring Car. 


The four forward speed transmis- 
sion—until now found only on the 
highest priced makes—gives a flexi- 
bility of cohttol hitherto unknown 
on medium-priced cars, 

The new Chalmers compressed air 
self-starter and the Continental dé- 
mountablé rims do away with the 
last of the original inconveniences 
of automobiling. The body is big 
and béautiful. 





In our plan of business, your in- 
terests and ours are mutual. We 
have been unable to find any brand 
of salesmanship equal to quality in 
the goods; or any sort of advertising 
one-half so effective as good words 
spoken by those who know the merit 
of Chalmers cars. 

We guarantee Chalmers cars. 
For one year we will replace free 
any defective parts if returned to 
us for inspection. 

It is impossible, for lack of space, 
to show pictures and give detailed 
descriptions, but we shall be glad, 
on request, to send our complete 
new catalog. 

You can see the new cars at our 
dealers’ now. Early deliveries are 
assured, 


Chalmers Motor Company. Detroit. Mich. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_————_——_——— 
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floating round in the liquid Geb 
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strongly suggests how to 
keep cool in hot weather. 


Sold at all first-class cafes 
Fit by jobbers. 
Z WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Apollinaris 


Bottled only at the Spring, Newenahr, Germany, 
-and Only with its Own Natural Gas. 















By Franklin Escher 


CROP PROMISE AND THE STOCK-MARKET 


HAT the economists say about the 
country’s being in a state of transi- 
tion from farm to workshop may be 
all very true, but certainly we are 
only at the very beginning of the 
metamorphosis. We are still an 
. agricultural community. Here in 
YA) the East, where the office-building’s 
walls limit the perspective and the 
fuctory’s smoke dulls the vision we may be able to 
forget during some months of the year that the back- 
bone of the country is its agriculture, but midsummer 
brings home the fact in a way that none may escape. 
What of the erops?—-that is the great question. The 
whole country is asking it. Industry waits upon the 
answer. The stock-market hangs upon it. Current 
iailroad earnings, bank-clearings, production figures— 
the news-ticker reels them off and they pass into the 
diseard. Not so with the crop reports and the news 
and gossip coming in from the agricultural sections 
of the country. That is read out aloud as it comes 
trom under the wheel and then passed around and dis- 
cussed with much gravity and shaking of heads. 
Everything depends upon the crops, is the remark 
which one hears made twenty times a day. 

Toward the end of July it becomes possible to get a 
pretty definite line on the main crops. There have 
been years when the publication of the government's 
July report has been followed by such weather as has 
completely upset all ‘calculations, but it is only neces- 
sary to glance back over the records to see that the 
July ofticial figures have usually been a pretty fair 
forecast of the final result. In the making up of the 
report, it must be borne in mind, no trouble or ex- 
pense is spared. Full and unbiased information is 
had and from every part of the country. July, more- 
over, finds the harvestin;, of wheat and cotton well 
under way in the Southern sections. Corn and spring 
wheat, it is true, are still in the earlier stages of their 
growth, but the acreage planted and the kind of a 
start they have had ean be definitely ascertained, and 
total yields foretold with a reasonable degree of 
certainty, 

It was with the greatest interest, therefore, that 
the government’s July report on the condition of the 
crops was received. June had brought with it more 
than its usual share of stories of crop damage. Was 
there any foundation in the reports of destruction al- 
ready eaused by heat and drouth? Wall Street has its 
own corps of crop experts, but crop news forms too 
good material for the grinding of axes, and the finan- 
cial community has come to consider the government’s 
report as the only one on which it is safe to rely. 
What the Crop Reporting EPsard of the Department 
of Agriculture would say of the condition of the crops 
was, therefore, awaited with the keenest anxiety. 

That the report was a disappointment it is impos- 
sible to deny; and still, if it is looked at in the light 
of what the crops actually are instead of what they 
might have been, it is hard to find any ground for 
honest pessimism. Take corn, for instance, the most 
important staple of all. Last year, on an area of 
114,000,000 aeres, we raised what was by far the 
greatest corn crop ever grown (3,125,713,000 bushels). 
This year, under most favorable conditions, nearly 
116,000,000 acres were sown to corn. With such an 
increase in acreage, weather conditions equal to last 
year’s would have meant a crop several hundred 
million bushels in excess of last year’s record-breaker. 
That would have been a great thing for the country; 
but the fact that weather conditions have not been 
as favorable and that the probability now is_ that 
this year’s crop, in spite of increased acreage, will not 
come up to last year’s, can hardly be called a calamity. 
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There has been deterioration in the condition of corn, 
it is true, but even at that the government’s estimate 
is for a erop of 2,956,444,500 bushels, which is some 
140,000,000 above the average of the past five years 
and has, as a matter of fact, been only once exceeded. 
We are a progressive people and like to hang up new 
high records every time we try, but the fact that we 
don’t always succeed is nothing to worry about. Had 
it not been for last year’s phenomenal yield of corn, 
the indicated yieid for this season would have been 
regarded as eminently satisfactory. 

Very much the same thing is true of wheat. Despite 
the decline in prices from last year’s high level, record- 
breaking areas were planted to spring and winter 
wheat this season. And early in the year everything 
pointed to a record-breaking crop, a condition of 86.1 
per cent. on the first of June indicating a yield of 
764,285,000 bushels. That, like the big corn crop then 
promised, would have been a great thing for the coun- 
try, but from such big figures material reduction is 
possible before a basis is reached which can by any 
stretch of the imagination be called unsatisfactory. 
From the 764,000,000 bushels indicated on the first of 
June we have had a big reduction, but the 703,000,000 
bushels indicated in the July report are still well 
above last year’s yield and far above the five-year 
average. It would have been pleasant and it would 
have helped business had we been able to raise a 
record-breaking crop of wheat this year, but even as 
it is, the yield indicated in this last government report 
nas only been exceeded two or three times in the coun- 
try’s history. 

As to cotton, August is the critical month, and too 
much reliance must not be placed on early estimates, 
but so far as present indications count, the outlook is 
for a bumper crop. According to the last government 
report on cotton, condition was 88.2 per cent., the 
highest since 1898, and comparing with 80.7 per cent. 
at this time last year and a ten-year average of 80 
per cent. A condition of 88.2, with present acreage, 
the chief of the Crop Reporting Board figures out, 
indicates a yield of about 14,425,000 bales of 500 
pounds gross weight each. This estimate, the Chron- 
icle considers, is, if anything, too conservative. The 
case of 1904 is pointed out, when, on an acreage 16 
per cent. less than this year’s, and with July condi- 
tion two-tenths of a point lower than now, a cotton 
crop of 13,500,000 bales was produced. Under present 
conditions, remarks the Chronicle, “a crop of more 
than 16,000,000 bales is possible.” Serious deteriora- 
tion can take place in the condition of cotton, it need 
hardly be said, and the crop still be one of the largest 
on record. 

For the crops as a whole, then, the outlook is de- 
cidedly favorable. Hay and oats and some of the 
smaller grains have suffered to some extent from heat 
and lack of moisture, and the same conditions have 
cut down the probable yield of wheat and corn, but, 
making the fullest allowance for damage done, the 
present outlook is for crops well above the average. 

In figuring the influence of the crops on the stock- 
market, that is the only basis on which it is safe to 
go. And that, as a matter of fact, is the basis on 
which the market has gone. There has been no up- 
rush in prices in anticipation of record-breaking crops, 
but there has been a steady creeping up in quotations 
to a level justified only if the crops turn out well. 
Wall Street believes that the crops are going to turn 
out well, and has acted accordingly. If present 
promise is fulfilled there seems every reason to be- 
lieve that prices will go higher yet, but in the mean 
time it is impossible to get away from the fact that 
much in the way of good crops has been already dis- 
counted. 


A glance over the quotation sheet will show how 
true this is. Take, for instance, the roads situated in 
the cotton belt. Louisville & Nashville, a seven-per- 
cent. issue, whose price at the top of last year’s market 
did not reach 160, has worked back so that at the time 
of writing it is within a few points of that figure. 
Southern Railway, one of the most important of the 
cotton-earriers, is within two points of the highest 
price reached since 1906. The corn roads have done 
just about as well. Atchison, for example, has worked 
back to within ten points of its record price made in 
1909, while Rock Island and Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
in anticipation of a big corn tonnage, have shown con- 
sistent strength. Among the roads farther north in 
the wheat country the same thing has been noticeable. 
For Canadian Pacifie’s remarkable rise other things 
than the prospect of a big wheat harvest have prob- 
ably been responsible, and still that consideration has 
played no unimportant part. Great Northern’s and 
Northern Pacifie’s strength must, too, be partly at- 
tributed to recent big developments affecting those 
properties. but neither St. Paul nor Chicago & 
Northwestern has lagged far behind. In the movement 
of the price of all these securities there has been re- 
flected the belief on the part of both speculators and 
investors that crops are going to be large and that 
railroad earnings will be correspondingly benefited. 

The market being in this position of having already 
discounted a favorable outturn of the crops would, 
without doubt, be vulnerable to attack in case serious 
damage were done during the next month or so, For 
that reason at least one more first-rate crop scare can 
be expected. There is at present in Wall Street a 
strong party which would like to see a decided re- 
cession in stock prices, and as a means of bringing 
about such a break nothing could quite equal a good 
healthy crop scare. The party which wants the break 
is strong enough and resourceful enough and has the 
requisite facilities for engineering such a scare. Under 
the circumstances, if the news is not spread broadcast 
at some time in the near future that the corn crop 
has been burned up and that the cotton crop has 
fallen a victim to the ravages of the boll weevil, the 
Hessian fly, and other pests, this year will be an excep- 
tion to the rule. 

There being still a possibility of serious damage to 
the growing crops, and a well-managed crop scare 
being not always easy to tell from the real thing, it 
behooves the man interested in the stock-market to 
watch crop conditions carefully during the next month 
or so. Individual reports ‘from this or that section 
of the country should not be given too much weight— 
it is easy enough for a house to send a crop “ expert ” 
out into the wheat country or the cotton country with 
full instructions as to the kind of reports he is to 
send back. Reports, on the other hand, made up by 
reputable publications from the replies of thousands 
of correspondents scattered all over the country, are 
apt to reflect general conditions pretty faithfully. 
And general conditions, after all, are what the average 
investor is interested in. The fact that there is too 
much rain in this county in Texas or too little rain 
in that county in Missouri is of the greatest concérn 
to the inhabitants of those particular localities, but is 
of little account in shaping the course of stock prices. 
What the market is interested in is total yields—the 
amount of tonnage the great trunk lines will have to 
haul, the surplus of grain and cotton which will be 
available for export, the buying power which will be 
engendered by the creation of new wealth. That is 
what will determine whether the next swing in the 
market for securities is to be up or down. Trite, but 
none the less true, is the saying that everything de- 
pends on the crops. 





























“The advance of friendly tribesmen to the relief of Fez 


The Sultan’s troops defending an earthwork against the rebels 


IN THE WAR-HARASSED LAND OF THE MOORS 
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The Evaporation of Metals 


SucH evaporation is carried on upon a 
large scale only close to the surface of 
the sun, where the hardest metals exist 
only as clouds of glowing vapor. On a 
very small scale, however, metals can be 
evaporated in a beautiful manner. A 
current of electricity passing between 
electrodes, through a ‘vacuum tube, sup- 
plies the means. 

If a piece of platinum is used for the 
negative electrical pole, the passage of 
the current drives off some of the mole- 
cules of the platinum, which afterward 
condense on the inside of the glass tube, 
forming a mirror-like deposit. 

The manner in which this action takes 
place is most interesting. To understand 
it, the layman must recollect that the 
change of any substance from the solid 
to the liquid, and from the liquid to the 
vaporous condition, is accomplished by 
giving greater and greater velocity to the 
molecules of which it is composed. If 
the molecules of a liquid fly too far they 
will get beyond the molecular attraction 
of the liquid mass and escape into the 
atmosphere, or the free space around 
them, in which case they are said to have 
evaporated. 

The ordinary way in which to increase 
the motion of molecules, or, in other 
words, to produce evaporation, such as 
changing water into steam or vapor, is 
by the application of heat. Heat is sim- 
ply a form of molecular motion. But the 
electric current, streaming from one metal 
pole to the other, also affects the mole- 
cules of which the pole is composed, and, 
by stimulating their motion, drives them 
beyond the sphere of attraction of the 
metal, whereupon they fly off until they 
come into contact with the surrounding 
glass. : 

In this way have been evaporated va- 
rious metals, including that very hard 
substance, iridium, of which the points 
of gold pens are made. Gold and silver 
are very easily evaporated in this manner, 
while aluminum can hardly be evaporated 
at all, although it is so much lighter. 





Spoons 


“FINGERS were made before forks,” the 
saying goes, and it is probable that spoons 
were too. Being the simplest, the spoon 
is apparently the oldest artificial appli- 
ance for human feeding. The form which 
we use at the present day—a small oval 
bowl, provided with a shank and flattened 
handle—is not that which has been uni- 
versally adopted. If we look into the 
manners and customs of some of the peo- 
ples less civilized than we—the Kabyles, 
for example—we shall find that they use 
a round wooden spoon. 

The Romans also used a round spoon, 
which was made of copper. We might 
be led, from this fact, to infer that the 
primitive form of this utensil was round, 
and that the oval shape is a compara- 
tively modern invention. But such is not 
the case, for in the excavations made on 
the borders of Lake Paladin, the waters 
of which had been partially drawn off, 


_there were found, in a state of good pres- 


ervation, wooden spoons which in shape 
were like those in use to-day, the only 
difference being in the form of the han- 
dle, which was no wider than the shank. 
The Neolithic people used oval spoons 
made of baked clay. 





Singing Wires 


SoMETIMES when a tempest is raging 
telegraph wires are silent, while in time 
of calm they are sonorous. Evidently the 
vibration of the wires is not due to at- 
mospherical agitation alone. <A _ scientist 
of Berlin, who studied the cause of the 
singing of wires in time of calm, concludes 
that the vibration of the wires always 
presages the approach of bad weather. 
When the sounds are deep the change of 
weather may be looked for within two 
days; when they are shrill or sharp the 
storm will come within a very few hours. 

It is difficult to determine the cause of 
the singing. An Italian scientist calls it 
“seismic agitation produced by barometric 
depression and transmitted to the wires by 
the telegraph poles.” 





Ghee 


GHEE is used in India as is butter in 


America and Europe. It is, in fact, but- ’ 


ter so prepared-that it never becomes 
stale, and there are recorded instances 
of its being preserved for a hundred years. 

In making ghee, butter is boiled until 
all the watery particles and curds have 
been thrown off by repeated skimmings. 
When the liquor has become clear oil, it 
is poured into a vessel to cool. When 
cooled it is granulated and will keep for 
years without becoming rancid. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 


A Warner is the 
**Best Business Buy ” 


HE Successful Business Man buys today with the idea 

that he may sell éomorrow. The Warner Auto-Meter 

can always be sold for half to two-thirds the list price 
—irrespective of age or the mileage it has indicated. 


Note These Points Carefully— 


When you buy a Warner Auto-Meter, “The Aristocrat of Speed 
Indicators,” you are buying for years ahead. You will use it not 
only on ¢his car, but on many others. This is history. We are daily 
hearing of Warners which have been transferred to the seventh and 
eighth car—and which are still as accurate and reliable as when new. 

The Speed Indicator, if it be the sensitive, accurate and wondrously 
durable Warner, will give you a correct indication of your speed and 
distance as long as you drive azy car—or several cars. ~ 

Or, if you do not care to transfer it from one car to another, it 
can always be sold second hand for half to two-thirds what you paid 
for it, irrespective of age or how many miles it has indicated. There 
is a brisk demand for second-hand Warners. Every Warner ever 
made (except a few destroyed in fire or accident) is giving perfect 
service on some car. 

oe * 

We are stating facts when we say that the Quality Warner is ac- 
cepted by the General Public as a reliable index of the Quality of the 
car which carries it on the dash. 

* * 

It is good Business to select a Warner and be Certain. For you 

may be sorry if you accept anything else. 
8 

No other Speed Indicator has a second-hand value worth mention- 
ing after a season’s use. Ask the Second-Hand Man. He will confirm 
the truth of this statement. 

ors 


A Warner is the “ Best Business Buy.” 
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‘* The Aristocrat of Speed Indicators ”’ 


_. The Warner can be secured through reputable Automobile dealers 
in any city or town in the United States. Warner branches are main- 
tained in all the principal cities for the convenience of these dealers 
and their customers. Inquiry to Beloit or at our branches is invited 


for Warner literature. 


Warner Instrument Company 


a Main Offices and Factory 
1168 Wheeler Avenue, Beloit, Wisconsin 


Branch Houses Maintained at 


Atlanta Chicago Denver Kansas City Philadelph 
Boston Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles Pittsburg + — 
Buffalo Cleveland Indianapolis New York Portland, Ore. St. Louis 














New Model M2, 
$125 


Equipped with 
Warner large fig- 
ure odometer 
electric light un- 
der glass bezel 
outside trip reset 
and extra detail 
trip reset. Has 
electric lighted 
Chelsea. clock 
outside wind and 
set. Price, $125. 

There are other 
Warner models 
varying in price 
from $50 to $145. 
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> 
as the Hall mark-in England and the 
Sterling in America do in silver. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
HARTFORD LONDON 














respecting homes? 


TheClub brand repre- tion ? 


sents the same high 


in Cocktails 





ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES. 
Martini (pm fan) and Manhattan 
(whiskey base) are the most popular. 


Atall good dealers. Thirty-five cents a copy 


NEW YORK 











HAT magazine is most frequent- 
ly seen on library tables in self- 


What magazine gives busy, energetic, 
cultivated men and women the best in 
literature, art and science ? 


-What magazine do parents place in 
their children’s hands with no hesita- 


Harper’s Magazine 


Four dollars a year 
































WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


Democratic House, which has 
making such a highly com- 
mendable record for itself since this 
summer session began, has at times 
conducted its business with very few 
@ members present on the floor at. the 
Des daily sittings. Interest on the part 
of the membership has not been in- 
tense in the debates and the desul- 
that have marked considerations of 
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discussions 
the various items on the legislative programme. In 
the first weeks of the session the attendance was large, 
but after it began to be apparent that the Democratic 
majority was united and would give its solid adhesion 
to the proposals marked for passage, interest waned. 
The ultimate enactment of all of the measures accepted 


tory 


by the caucus became vertain, and where the result 
was not in doubt members did not feel obliged to be 
on the floor until the hour set for a vote. 

However, the attendance has never been 30 small 
that it did not include among those present Joseph 
Gurney Cannon, representing the Eighteenth Congress 
District of Illinois, now serving his nineteenth term in 
Congress, a longer record than that possessed by any 
other member. He has been more assiduous in his 
attention to his floor duties this summer, perhaps, 
than any other single member of Congress. He has 
always been among that little group which has heard 
all of the discussion, no matter how dry, perfunctory, 
and tedious it might be. He has contributed his share 


of the (“applause on the Republican side”), (“ ap- 
plause”), and (“ prolonged applause”) which have 


been so largely interjected into the reports in the 
Congressional Record at this session. 

There are in the House at the present time one 
hundred and eighteen members who are serving their 
first term. None of-them has been as constant in his 
attendance on the sittings of the House as has the ex- 
Speaker. Whenever any of these babes and freshmen 
in Congress. has chosen to add his mite to the debate, 
Mr. Cannon has sat at his feet and imbibed of the 
flow from the fount of wisdom, giving every appear- 
ance of slaking an avid thirst for knowledge from 
these new sources. 

The records of debate show that from April 4th to 
May 12th Mr. Cannon had taken part in discussion on 
twenty-six separate occasions, and had talked about 
such diverse topics as the committees and rules of the 
House, the direct election of Senators, the apportion- 
ing of Representatives, Canadian reciprocity, the dis- 
charge calendar, error in enrollment of appropriation 
hills, the tariff with respect to coffee and with respect 
to the farmers’ free-list bill, abolishing certain House 
offices, and the proposed Sugar Trust investigation. 
On all of the items of the Democratic programme 
which have passed the House Mr. Cannon has made 
speeches, as distinguished from casual participation in 
debate. He fills several pages of the Congressional 
Record with his views and opposition to the Canadian 
reciprocity agreement. Since May 12th he has been 
as active as before, and hardly a day has passed, 
when the House has been in session, when he has not 
been on his feet. He has been by far the most active 
and the most conspicuous member of the Republican 
minority since the session began. Aside from his 
active participation in the debates on the floor, Mr. 
Cannon's legislative activity has been confined to the 
introduction of private pension bills. He has now 
about thirty to his credit. He has introduced no pro- 
posals for general legislation. 

Not the least interesting aspect of Mr. Cannon’s 
activities in the House to observers at Washington this 
summer are the apparent indications of a restoration 
of the ex-Speaker to the popularity which he enjoyed 
for so long a time in the esteem of his colleagues. Mr. 
Cannon knows the House as few men do. He knows 
its moods, its habits of thought, its ways of doing 
business and avoiding doing business. He fits into the 
atmosphere of the House. Few members of his 
generation have known the actual processes of legis- 
lation so well as Mr. Cannon. Even at the time he 
was destroying the prestige and dignity and vitality 
of the House, he was one of the greatest sticklers for 
its rights, privileges, and prerogatives. A change has 
come over the House since Mr. Cannon became a mem- 
ber of it and a power in it. There has been an influx 
of new men with new ideas, 


Mr. Cannon has seen his period of heyday and 
power pass. He still battles against changes. He is 


an interesting survival. Notwithstanding that he 
has not been able to accommodate himself to the new 
order or accept the new spirit of the House, he is 
cementing again old friendships that were broken, 
aid he is making new friends among the newcomers 
io the House. Now that he is one of them, stripped 
of his authority and no longer a political bogey, the 
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By Edward G. Lowry 


bulk of the Republican membership find pleasure in 
lis company. This includes even the more violent of 
the “insurgents ” who fought him so effectively while 
he was Speaker. 

In the judgment of many veteran observers of Con- 
gress and students of nationai legislative processes, 
Mr. Cannon will witness, if he remains in Congress, 
a restoration of the House to public interest and public 
attention, and its escape from under the dominance 
of the overshadowing Senate. That the House has 
been in eclipse is not denied. For a long period of 
years the Senate aided certain active agencies in the 
House itself in subordinating the popular branch. 
The late Senator George F. Hoar of Massachusetts, an 
outspoken believer in the supremacy of the Senate 
and in the established order of things, noted with 
seeming approval in 1893, when the House was getting 
well under the control of a small centralized ruling 
group, that: * The freedom of debate in the House of 
tepresentatives is gone. What I sometimes think is 
even of more importance, the freedom of amendment 
is gone also. 

“ Both these great essentials te wise and honest 
legislation exist only to a very limited extent, and 
then at the pleasure of the majority. It is here [in the 
Senate] only that the freedom of debate is secure. 

“From all this has grown up the most ubbesaarmag 
et unconstitutional practices. that of filibustering, 
which was introduced originally to prevent hasty or 
arbitrary action by the majority, but is now used to 
prevent or overthrow the rule of the majority alto- 
gether. So that the course of legislation in that 
House to-day is this: A few great measures, to which 
the party in the majority is agreed, are carried 
through by special rules adopted for the purpose, the 
minority being deprived of all rights of reasonable 
debate or reasonable amendment. 

* All other measures, however important, however 
salutary, however much desired by the majority of 
the House and a majority of the people, are at the 
merey of a small and resolute minority. In the last 
House the anti-option bill, which I regarded as an 
evil and pestilential measure, and the bankruptcy 
bill, which I regarded as a wise and salutary measure, 
met the same fate in spite of the desire of a clear 
and large majority of that body for their passage. 
This condition of things is unrepublican and undemo- 
cratic, and if continued longer must result in the over- 
throw of republican government itself. 

“ Another evil of like character and of equal magni- 
tude has grown up from the necessities, or the fancied 
necessities, in the transaction of business in the House 
of Representatives. 

“The question whether an important measure shall 
be submitted to the House for consideration has to be 
determined, not by individual members, not by chosen 
committees, not by the majority of the House itself, 
nor even by its unanimous consent in many instances, 
but by the will of the presiding officer alone. He 
determines, at his sole volition, what members shall 
be recognized and what measures the House shall be 
asked to consider. 

“It is notorious that many measures of vast im- 
portance, many measures of relief demanded by 
justice and by the national good faith, abide session 
after session and Congress after Congress, having re- 
ceived the support of this body, and which would 
have received the unanimous consent of the other if 
they could be taken up, which never can ‘be heard in 
that House because of the refusal of its presiding 
officer to submit them. 

* Now, habits like this in the conduct of legislation 
do not grow up and keep their place without some 
grave public reason, or at least some grave public 
necessity. It may be that a body which represents, as 
does that House, a temporary and sometimes fleeting 
popular purpose requires such restraints and chains 
and fetters as these for the publie safety.” 

At the present time it can only be noted with safety 
that the conditions described by Senator Hoar are 
changing. It cannot be predicted with certainty 
whether the emergence of the House from the shadows 
is apparent or real, whether the present interest is 
derived from the circumstance that the House is now 
in the control of the Democrats for the first time in 
sixteen years, or whether this session marks the begin- 
ning of the readjustment of the powers of which the 
Senate has held the larger share for a decade or more. 

Certainly, more attention has been given to the 
House this spring and summer than at any time in 
many years. Twenty years ago the Washington de- 
spatches to the newspapers were concerned principally 
with the House proceedings and House activities. The 


Washington correspondents felt it to be their duty to 
know most of the members of the House, and to spend 
the greater part of their time in the House galleries 
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when the two branches were in session. The House 
leaders of those days were known to the entire coun- 
try. Their speeches were reported. Their yiews were 
sought on public questions. What they had to say, on 
the floor and off of it, was heard attentively by the 
people of the entire country. There were giants in 
the House in those days. 

The House was a free body then, as it is at this 
session. The seat of authority was in the body of the 
membership. It was not dominated or controlled by 
any individual or small clique of individuals. There 
was none of the iron discipline which later came to 
mark the continued Republican control of the House. 
The individual members declared for themselves what 
legislation should be considered, what legislation 
should be rejected, and what legislation should be ap- 
proved. This responsibility was not taken from them 
by any House “organization.” The transition from 
this condition of affairs to the condition in which the 
House found itself in the closing years of Mr. Cannon’s 
régime was steady, but almost imperceptible to 
observers on the ground here. They were too close 
to the scenes and changes they were witnessing for a 
proper perspective. 

The effective and closely knit organization of the 
House which the Republicans effected when they 
began their long tenure of power tended to become 
more and more centralized and less elastic. The 
inevitable and irresistible tendency was more and more 
to strip the individual member of opportunity of 
initiative and action. The possession of power bred 
the lust for more power on the part of the controlling 
factors. The House as a whole lost in importance, 
aud in vitality, as some few men in it came to exercise 
unchecked control and power, while the bulk of the 
membership simply followed their lead without asking 
questions. 

This drift continued until it crystallized in the 
situation that obtained in the winter’ of 1904-5, when 
the third session of the Fifty-eighth Congress con- 
vened. Mr. Cannon was Speaker. Roosevelt had just 
been elected President after serving the unexpired 
part of McKinley’s term. Mr. Cannon was absolute 
master of the House. In advice and consultation with 
less than half a dozen of his intimates, he absolutely 
ordained the minutest activities of the House. Every 
morning Mr. Cannon and his floor lieutenants met in 
the Speaker’s room. There they decided what business 
should’ be transacted during the day, what members 
should be recognized to speak or make motions, what 
legislation should be debated, what rejected, and what 
approved. 

For a time, and for a long time, too, the House ac- 
cepted these conditions without question. At the be- 
ginning of a session of Congress, when a legislative 
programme was to be devised as between the adminis- 
tration and the majorities in the two branches, Mr. 
Roosevelt would have only to consult with Mr. Cannon 
on the part of the House. The Speaker and his lieu- 
tenants agreed among themselves what they would do, 
and what they would not do, and Speaker Cannon 
would thresh the matter out with the President. 
Whatever the Speaker promised would be done by the 
House. Whatever the Speaker said the House would 
not do, the House did not do. 

Of course there were exceptions to this hard and 
fast general rule, and Mr. Roosevelt did get some 
legislation from the House that Mr. Cannon did not 
want, but the point is that the House itself had noth- 
ing to do with it. -It was either the creature of Mr. 
Cannon or the creature of Mr. Roosevelt. 

In the beginning the insurgent movement in the 
House was Republican protest against these condi- 
tions, which had become intolerable. The dignity and 
importance of the House had faded away to nothing. 
The members might have been a flock of sheep, for all 
they counted. Broadly speaking, no one knew them, 
and no one cared or knew what they thought or did. 
The House debates were not debates at all. Every one 
who had access to Mr. Cannon or any of his chief 
lieutenants knew in advance the fate of legislation. 

The insurgent movement was based on such sound 
necessity for reform that it grew steadily, until finally, 
ever_before the Republicans lost control of the House, 
the Speakership had been stripped of much of its 
power, and the work of reorganizing and redistributing 
the reins of authority had been begun. This work of 
reorganization has been completed by the present 
Democratic majority, so that at this time the House 
is an actual, vital legislative body, controling its own 
actions and master of its own destinies. 

Mr. Cannon, reduced to the ranks, an unconsidered 
private member, simply one of 391, may well say of 
this eycle of changes: ‘* All of which I saw and a part 
of which IT was.” Meanwhile, with undiminished zest, 
he plays the game as he knows it. 

















To Save 


A uerp of six fur-seal pups, taken in 
the waters near St. Michaels, Alaska, has 
been sent to the New York Aquarium. 
The valuable little animals will be 
watched with more interest, especialiy 
by the Bureau of Fisheries, than any other 
sea creatures yet brought to our shores. 
In fact, the seals will be the quiet begin- 
ning of an experiment of far-reaching im- 
portance, an attempt to acclimate and 
breed these fast-disappearing animals in 
the eastern part of the United States. If 
the plan succeeds it is more than likely 
that a great seal rookery may be estab- 
lished in the near future at some point 
among the rock islands of the Maine 
coast if proper climatic conditions can be 
found. 

The government took an active interest 
in conveying the young seal pups to the 
United States last November, when the six 
were brought from St. Paul Island, and dis- 
tributed in Golden Gate Park, the Wash- 
ington Zoolog’ :al Park, and the New York 
Aquarium. Unfortunately, one out of each 
pair has died. No other wild animal 
has been the subject of international dis- 
putation so earnestly contested and so 
long continued as the fur seal. This is 
due entirely to the value of the fur-seal’s 
pelt. For more than twenty years the 
American and Asiatic seal herds have been 
under almost constant discussion. Al- 
though the sealing regulations framed by 
the Paris Tribunal in 1892 remain in 
force, the fate of the fur seal as the basis 
of a valuable industry still is unsettled. 
Its continued existence as a species be- 


comes more doubtful every year, and 
renewed efforts are being made to 
save it. ; 


A great seal herd, if it could be estab- 
lished on the Atlantic coast, would be of 
the utmost economic and scientific value. 
Before the great ocean-sealing fleets came 
into existence the catch of seal - skins 
was made on the islands in Bering Sea, 
where the animals breed. As the fur seal 
is highly polygamous, there is always a 
natural surplus of males available for 
commercial purposes. With the develop- 





the Seal 


ment of ocean or “ pelagic” sealing, the 
killing of female seals began, and this 
naturally resulted in the rapid reduction 
of the breeding stock. Twenty-five years 
ago, with perhaps nearly 4,000,000 seals 
in sight, it was possible to kill annually 
100,000 male seals on the Pribilof Islands 
without injury to the herd. To-day, with 
a herd of less than 175,000 seals remain- 
ing, the island catch of males is seldom 
more than 10,000. The United States 
government has full control of the breed- 
ing-grounds, and for many years only 
supernumerary males have been killed 
under government supervision. The gov- 
ernment received an average of $28.34 for 
the 13,000 raw furs of the 1910 catch. 
This indicates what a valuable asset is 
constituted by the seal herds, It has been 
found impossible thus far, however, to 
put a stop to the slaughter of the females 
on the high seas, The females leave their 
suckling young on shore in the rookeries, 
and go long distances to sea in search of 
food. They are then killed by the pelagic 
sealers lying in wait for them. Thus the 
adult female is destroyed, and the young 
on shore left to starve. 

The most interesting and wonderful 
feature of the seal’s life history is its long 
migration at sea for a period of some 
seven or eight months, and the unerring 
homing instinct that brings it back after 
a journey of several thousand miles to the 
obscure islets in the Bering Sea where 
the rookeries are located. The return trip 
is not made over the same route as the 
outgoing journey. On leaving the breed- 
ing-grounds at the approach of winter the 
seals pursue a southerly course until the 
latitude of California is reached. Then 
they turn abruptly eastward until off the 
California coast, where they turn north- 
ward and work their way back along the 
Canadian and Alaskan shores, until they 
arrive at the Pribilof Islands, in the 
Bering Sea. The adult males reach the 
breeding-grounds early in May, and the 
females appear just before the young are 
born in the latter part of June and the 
first half of July. 
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YOUNG CHINA SPURNS HER JOSSES 


A GROUP OF CIIINESE PRESBYTERIAN CHILDREN, PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE NATIONAL 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION 


HELD IN SAN FRANCISCO RECENTLY 





The Color of Alpine Flowers 


Att who have climbed the Alps or the 
Pyrenees have noted the peculiarly vivid 
colors of the mountain flowers. On the 
heights white flowers are of a purer and 
more brilliant white; those that are rose 
colored or red on the plains are purple on 
the mountains; the lilac-blue of the 
campanula of the valley is a deep pur- 
ple, almost black in the campanula of the 
heights. 

Flowers which are pale yellow on the 
plains are deep yellow, orange, and copper 
red on the mountains. The coloring of 
the flowers and the foliage of plants and 
trees of Norway and Sweden is more in- 
tense than that of the same species in the 
Alps. The green of the Scandinavian 
fields and forests is so peculiar that when 
shown by the master painters of Sean- 
dinavia in pictures it is called untrue to 
nature by foreign critics. This increase 
of color is still more marked in the flora 
of the arctic zone. 

Alfred Russel Wallace favors the theory 
that the flowers are more highly colored 
in the high regions because there are few 
bees and other honey-seeking insects on 
the heights, and because such as are there 
require a stronger lure to draw them un 
the heights than the insects of warmer 





regions, Therefore the flowers put forth 
efforts to rival each other in brilliancy 
of coloring and succeed in producing more 
vivid color in their corollas. 

Those who demand more practical rea- 
sons ignore the arguments of Darwin’s 
disciple and attribute the excess of floral 
color to solar light. During the relativeiy 
short season in which the plants of the 
high regions flourish measurements made 
on Mont Blane with actinometers proved 
that the amount of light increases in 
length and intensity on the mountains. 
The high parts of the mountains are 
nearly always free from fog and less often 
covered by clouds than the valleys and the 
plains. More than that, there is less in- 
visible water vapor above the ground in 
the high regions than in low regions. 
Plants on the mountains receive more 
light than plants on the plains. In the 
aretic regions the difference in the in- 
tensity of light is notable. In summer the 
sun is visible nearly all day. Plants are 
in continuous light, and. the light is re- 
ceived in a much greater quantity than 
in the lower latitudes. The measurements 
taken with the actinometer make it seem 
probable that the excess of vivid floral 
coloring is due to the sun, ‘which, acting 
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more intensely and for a longer time on 
the flora of the heights produces greater 
development of the green coloring of the 
leaves of plants and the grass of the fields 
and the various colors of the flowers. 

In an experiment made to show the 
cause of color intensity, plants were car- 
ried abruptly from the plains to high 
Alpine regions and other heights. Most 
of the transported plants acquired a deeper 
coloring than any flower of the plains. 
Similar experiments made with plants 
taken from the plains of France to Sean- 
dinavia gave the same results. The change 
could not be attributed to the selection of 
the flower seeds of successive generations, 
but as the experiments made did not give 
sufficient proof that persistent and intense 
light is sufficient to produce brilliant floral 
color other plants of the same kind were 
placed in the great market of Paris for 
experimental purposes. Some of them 
were given specially filtered electric light 
by day and night; others were given 
light comparable with the solar light re- 
ceived by the Alps. As the leaves of the 
plants developed, the plants receiving con- 
tinuous light formed a more intense green 
pigment, and the flowers were of a much 
more vivid color than when the plants 
were grown in ordinary light. 








The Development of Writing 


WritTine@ is an art with a history as 
complete as that of the arts of sculpture 
and painting. The material used by the 
early Romans was wax spread upon tab- 
lets, The letters were formed on the soft 
smooth surface with the pointed end of 
the stylus. The other end of the instru- 
ment was flat, and this was used to 
smooth over the surface where errors were 
found, and prepare it for the correct 
writing. From this use the stylus has 
given the name “style” to the writer’s 
manner of composing. 

The word manuscript means hand- 
written. Inscriptions upon stone and 
metal and wax were, of course, “ made by 
hand” as directly as words are written 
on paper, but none of these records ap- 
pears ever to have been called manuscript. 
This word was restricted to copies made 
on parchment, vellum, paper, and similar 
material which could be folded or rolled. 

The type of letters in early manuscript 
was the same as that of those used on 
the earlier metal plates and wax tablets. 
All letters were capitals, Minuseule, or 
small lettering, as opposed to the majus- 
cule, was invented in the seventh century. 
Before its invention there was no spacing 
between words. There was no punctua- 
tion, unless possibly some mark between 
sentences. 

When cursive writing came into gen- 
eral use about the beginning of the tenth 
century, the art was practised by only a 
few highly trained scribes. This contin- 
ued all through the Middle Ages. The 
scribes “were artists, and they carried 
their art to a high degree of perfection. 
Many of the manuscripts of that period 
are very beautiful specimens of handi- 
work, and as perfect as print. 

As the use of correspondence became 
more and more frequent the practice of 
writing passed out of the hands of the 
few professional scribes and became the 
employment of the many. This change in 


volved the decline of the art, and few 
highly embellished specimens of hand- 
writing appeared. Copyists were suc- 


ceeded by handicraftsmen. 

Various types of writing have succeed- 
ed one another at different epochs. The 
character of the handwriting done in one 
century is readily distinguishable from 
that of the century preceding or following. 
The change is in the direction of greater 
freedom and facility. 

It is since the adoption of cheap postal 
rates that the most rapid change has oc- 
curred. Another point to be noted is 
that within the last twenty years the 
handwriting of women has eome to re- 
semble closely that of men, Formerly a 
woman’s writing was rarely mistaken for 
that of a man; now it often puzzles the 
reader to tell them apart. This has re- 
sulted largely from co-education. 





England’s Broad Arrow 


THE property of the English Crown has 
been marked with the broad arrow from 
times so early that no one can now tell 
when it was first used for this purpose 
or what was its meaning. 

This queer mark is stamped upon the 
King’s property of every description— 
from castles, ships, and big guns, down 
to bagging and convicts’ uniforms; and 
there is a penalty of two hundred pounds 
for removing it. 

The latter usage reminds one of the 
practice in Athens more than two thou- 
sand years ago.whereby captives taken in 
war were branded with the figure of an 





awl as a mark of Athenian ownership. 


In the same manner Samos branded her 
captives with the figure of a ship. 
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The Gentler View 
By FLORIDA PIER 
Short-story Marriages 


Fiction drags a century behind life, 
and so retains the atmosphere of prepos- 
terous romance expected of it. If it is 
of a time too far behind we call it dry or 
quaint. If it lags merely a generation or 
two in its fundamental ideas we adore it 
and read omnivorously. We like to think 
that we would choose to behave in the 
absurd manner of our short-story heroes 
and heroines, and it never upsets our en- 
joyment of a perusal that, if we knew 
anything about ourselves, we would, be- 
fore all else, know the invariability with 
which we avoid imitating a single one of 
their ways. 

Most strikingly contradictory is our 
contentment in reading hundreds of ver- 
sions of what can be called nothing but 
immediate marriage. In this age, when 
marriage terrifies and repels us more than 
anything else, we read endless accounts of 
young people who meet without introduc- 
tions, fall. in love instantaneously, and 
marry on the third page. As most of us 
are unable to face matrimony until the 
advanced age of thirty, and then submit 
to it principally from exhaustion at 
weighing the pros and cons of the sub- 
ject, it may be that nothing else strikes 
us as so daring and refreshingly fool- 
hardy as marrying in this offhand manner. 
We go to fiction to have our jaded concep- 
tion of life set tingling by pictures of 
people who do what we would never dare. 
Hairbreadth escapes, setting off to the 
wars, and encounters with wild animals 
are stale episodes, as we take expensive 
journeys every autumn for the express 
purpose of encountering wild animals, 
while “setting off to modern wars is such 
a serious business that it is generally 
done under the protection of the Asso- 
ciated Press, and every act of our daily 
life has within it the elements of a mirac- 
ulously hairbreadth escape. 

If our taste is to be flicked sharply by 
a short story it must tell of something 
novel and unknown, something the exist- 
ence of which we a little doubt and yet 
fear and long to encounter. There are 
so few subjects left that at all retain 
these characteristics. Arabian Nights 
Tales of great riches are boresome things, 
as everyone knows two or three harassed 
millionaires to whom she occasionally 
tries to be nice. Eecentrie uncles making 
demented wills, so that their heirs find 
themselves entangled in the meshes of an 
entirely mad situation, no longer enthrall 
us. We only feel irritated, for nowadays 
no one indulges the whim of any relative. 
We are sternly frank with them while 
they live, and we break their wills when 
they die. We, at least, eontest to the 
bitter end of the amount willed.  Mis- 
taken identity, that venerable premise 
which has stoutly seen to a successful de- 
nouement hundreds of farces, mystery 
tales, and romantic dramas, has, of ne- 
cessity, been discarded in the face of our 
modern scepticism. We never believe any 
one is what or who he says he is, and even 
though we are confronted with a_ king 
in all his splendor of his robes we snort 
our disbelief. We suspect reformers of 
being politicians, ideas of being affecta- 
tions, and conversation of being a trap. 
We suspect everything, and so the pos- 
sibilities of romantic fiction narrow down 
until there seems but the one marvel still 
left in the pack, and that is the marvel of 
people who marry with spirit, speed, and 
vim, as though it were a simple and 
natural matter. 

The dash of the creatures takes our 
cautious breath away, and when two 
young things encounter in colliding aero- 
planes and marry next day in the hos- 
pital our pulses throb beatifically at 
such inconceivable courage. We have 
been worried for years into a state of per- 
turbed anemia over the problem of find- 
ing some one who complements precisely 
our complex and sensitive temperament, 
who likes everything we do in the exact 
way we do, and dislikes with the iden- 
tical shudder all that disturbs our calm. 
We read books on marriage, we discuss it 
with all but unmarried people of the op- 
posite sex, we look with frightened eyes 
at the difficulties of feeding children hy- 
gienically. of educating them scientific- 
ally. of living with their other parent 
harmonious'y, of furnishing one’s home 
artistically and in “the period,” of en- 
tertaining friends with no touch of dull- 
ness or banality. The whole thing is too 
appalling. The chances of not managing 
it perfectly are too great. The years 
spent in airing opinions regarding it are 
but one more thing which helps to jeop- 
ardize any attempt we make. Nothing 
but weakness, absent-mindedness, or a 
strong attack of atavism will ever accom- 
plish the awful feat for us, and so, until 
one of these three -things happens, we 
read wistfully, gloatingly, admiringly, 
and breathlessly of short-story marriages. 
We take them in little constant sips, 
ashamed of being so addicted to a habit 
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which we feel may be a childish one, yet 
hoping that a continuance of it may in 
time so accustom us to the idea involved 
that we shall some day rise superior to 
our timidity. 

Of course the great mistake was made 
and marriage endangered when writers of 
fiction gave up their time-honored habit 
of ending all at the altar As long as 
the altar was a happy void that en- 
gulfed one, and going to it, did aot in- 
volve any mentioned consequences, people 
married, and stories dwelled for three 
volumes on the period before marriage. 
Then dreadful lurid lights were thrown 
on the state of marriage itself, and we 
were thrown into great agitation by defi- 
nitions being made, finesse recommended, 
and the statement made that life and 
complications continued, if they did not 
actually increase, after marriage. The 
thing was naturally postponed by the ma- 
jority and given up entirely by the few. 
The next stage was being told we ought 
to do it no matter what our private pref- 
erences. Now we spend our lives search- 
ing among second-hand data, hoping to 
find a precedence that we can follow in a 
way a little suited to the amount of dar- 
ing we possess. 





The Height of Man 


Men of the present day have no occasion 
to feel humiliated because they are not 
taller and larger than they are. There 
is no reason to be deduced from science 
for the supposition that men have ever 
had a greater average height than they 
have now. 

For a long time there existed in France, 
near the junction of the Isére and Rhdne 
rivers, a deposit of gigantic bones known 
as the “Giant’s Field.” In recent times 
bones have been exhumed there which were 
believed to be human, and were said to be 
those of Teutobodus, the King of the Teu- 
tons, who was overcome near the spot by 
Marius, the Roman general. The _ re- 
searches of Cuvier, however, proved that 
these bones, together with all the others 
exhumed in the same place, were those of 
the Dinotherium giganteum, an extinct 
animal of the tapir species which measured 
about twenty feet in length. 

The myth of a race of giants has its 
counterpart in those other creatures of the 
imagination, the pygmies. These fabled 
people, who were so small that a stalk of 
grain was a tree to them, which they 
chopped down with tiny hatchets and 
brush-hooks, were said to inhabit Ethiopia. 
They were always at war with the cranes, 
but lived on. such excellent terms with the 
partridges that they were able to harness 
them into their carriages. They lived at 
first, according to the fable, in Thrace, 
but were driven out of Europe by the 
cranes and took refuge in Ethiopia. 

It is now commonly supposed that the 
pygmies were nothing more nor less than 
monkeys of small size like marmosets. 

The stories of the pygmies go with the 
fables of the giants. The men of ancient 
times were of the same, or nearly the same, 
height as those of the present day. The 
doors of ancient houses, ancient armor, the 
Egyptian mummies, as well as the bones 
of fossil men, prove that there has been 
little or no variation. 

Among famous tall men was the Roman 
Emperor Maximin, whose stature was 
seven and three-quarters feet. Maximin 
was a young barbarian, the son of a Gothic 
father, who first attracted the attention 
of the Romans by overcoming sixteen of 
their strongest men, one.after another, in 
a wrestling contest, and, having been made 
a centurion, he fought and intrigued his 
way to the imperial throne. 

The normal stature of men and women 
ranges between five feet and six feet four 
inches. 





Prismatic Colors 


THE prismatic colors on a_fly’s wing 
are produced by what is called “ interfer- 
ence of light.” 

When light falls on an. excessively thin 
plate of any substance, such as a soap- 
bubble, or a film of air between two glass 
plates, the waves of light reflected from 
the upper and under surfaces interfere 
with each ‘other in a certain order called 
“* Newton’s scales.” 

The iridescence of mother-of-pearl is 
due to the reflection of light from minute 
grooves on the surface, giving rise to the 
production of color by the interference of 
the waves of light. The refraction of 
light and the production of prismatic 
colors surround us with the most inter- 
esting phenomena. The laundress, whose 
active labors raise over the wash-tub a 
soapy froth, performs inadvertently one 
of the most delicate operations of chemis- 
try—the chemistry of imponderable 
agents—and the result of her manipula- 
tions manifests itself in the delicate .col- 
ors that play like a fairy light over the 
glassy films that follow the motion of her 
arms. 
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enticing romance. 













“The most interesting romance for Americans is America’s own story.” 
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Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 
Former President of Princeton University 


O you know that Woodrow Wilson has written the most 
scholarly and most readable narrative History of the United 
States that our country has yet produced ? 


The History is in five volumes, is profusely illustrated with 
maps, plans, pictures, etc., and is written with such delightful 
gracility of style that, with all its authority, it reads like an 
Woodrow Wilson put half a lifetime of 
research into this great work; and the result is a wonderful 
picture of the growth of our country from the days of Columbus down to the accession 
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of Theodore Roosevelt. 


The object of this advertisement is to make 
to you a special half-price offer. You may have 
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